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INDIAN OCEAN, cS:c. 


I WAS al tli{‘ Mr of III tli(* \'(Mr Dipirii 

1 # >, \\ itl) a \r'''‘<'l ti)() large .nuriix) •'liai {) k-, , • 

lor (he e«»iiii(r\’. Nol being a))Ie (o dis- 
P'j'e oi )i( i, I resolved on a (rip ti> I5iai‘ 
gal, uIkk’ I lioped to lind a good price 
and a i< ady niarket, thongli her eonsIriK'- 
tion was ill adap(((l to llu- navigation of' 

(he ( iangt Hut appraraiu rs bring in 
her laNtMir, (hl^ detect 1 tnrled would he 
</vu'l(M/k( <1, and 1 was not inihtakrn. 

I accoidingly jirrpared for my depar- 
ture, and was soon ready for stai. Several 
motives, and economy among the n g 
determined me to discbargr* all my Knro- 
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IM THE 

INDIAN OCEAN, &c. 


I WAS al llic Isle of France in the year 
17.00, with a vessel too large ancTtoo sharp 
for the country. Not lieing able to dis- 
jKKO of her, 1 resolved on a trip to Ben- 
gal, where I hoped to find a good price 
and a ready market, though her construc- 
|ion was ill adapted to the navigation of 
the Ganges. Hut appearances being in 
her favour, this defect I trusted would be 
overlooked, and 1 was not mistaken. 

I accordingly prepared for my depar- 
ture, and was soon ready for sea. Several 
motives, and economy among the rest, 
determined me to discharge all my Euro- 
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pcans, and work the ship with black In- 
dians, known by the name of Lascars; 
hut, finding it impossible to procure them, 

I was under the necessity of ])ulting up 
with thiity Manillese, whose puMllani- 
mily and want of skill rendered the pas- 
sage extremely difficult. 

Ihe first vexation I (‘xperic iued was 
their causing me to miss the harbour of 
the Lie of Bourbon, where 1 inlendeti to 
have taken in fresh provisions. 1 was 
tliercfore obliged U) steer for the Scchelles- 
Islands, and 1 considered it as an instance 
of good fortune, that 1 arrived there in 
safely, after traversing a dangerous archi- 
pelago, in which navigation is subject to 
a number of mananivres, that require an 
experienced crew. 

After four days of anxiety and labour, 1 
arrived upon the Scchclles’ bank. Those 
who arc desirous of having a correct idea 
of this cluster of islands and rocka, may 
be fully gratified by the chart of (he chc* 
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valier Grenier. My approach to the bank 
Was announced by the lead, and the Islt^ 
am Frcsiiites being in sight confirmed my 
.viluation. At six o’clock in the evening 
1 made that small island, and directed my 
course for Mah<^-, the capital of these 
estahlidmients which lh(‘ distancH* yet pre- 
vented me tn)m |x*r<'oiving. I was then 
in thirty fathom water. ' 

1’he night was cxtremt ly tempestuous, 
and the next day, about eight in ilu; 
morning, I diseuvered Mahe, where t 
came to anchor at three in the afternoon. 
'I h(’ governor was an oflicer of engimaTs 
detathed from the M(‘ of France*, and I 
reeeiveei Irom him aJI the attention ami 
assistance I could desire. 

The Seehellcs form a small and distinct 
archi|M lago in the midst of the large one 
to the north of the Isle of France. '1 hey 
arc elevated alvjve a bank of sand, which 
entirely surrounds them. Their name 
a compliment paid to Mr. dc Scchelles; 

B 2 
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and the principal port derives its appella- 
tion in like manner from Mr. Mah6 de la 
Bourdonnaie, the governor, to whom the 
colony of the Isle of France is indebted 
for its beginning splendour. 

It is singular, tliat islands should ha\e 
soundings as these have, at a great distance 
from shore; and it is a circumstance at tlic 
same time extreonely advantageous to ma- 
riners, wlio, when in search of them, can 
neither well mi''S them, nor come upon 
them une\|x.‘ctedly, so as to endanger tlteir 
vessel. 

Among this group of islands some are 
nothing more than barren rocks; but four 
of them, Maye, St. Anne, Praslin, and 
Fr<f‘gatcs, contain water, and arc capable 
of cultivation. Mahe is the principal and 
largest, and is about live leagues in cir- 
cumference. It is of a secondary height, 
that is to say, upwards of a thousand feet, 
as I gucsst'd at least, for I bad no time 
to make exact observations. The whole 
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island is a continued mountain, having 
several peaks without any considerable 
rallies between them. It is primitive or 
granilie, and the bare side*? of the ])eaks, 
rising pcr|>endicularly, discover, in many 
placets, granite in its purity. 

'rhis mountain, as w<‘ll as those' the 
tops of which compose the otluT islands, 
have undouhtedly served as a resting-place, 
against which the ocean, gradually depo- 
Mting its s('dinients, has formed the bank 
that surrounds them ; and they will there- 
tore, in a course of time, be united, in all 
probability, into one island. 

I.el us for a moment attend here to the FornuJiyn 
pliy^ical fliaiigcs of the globe, and the 
gradual organisation of banks and masses 
Irom materials which the sea heaps toge- 
ther in her bosom. The form of the Sc- 
chcllos’ bank appears to furnish matter for 
reflexion on the subject. If we remark, 
that the currents in the track of the gene- 
ral winds always follow the impulse of 
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those winds, that is here, always run to 
the north-west, we shall easily conceive, 
that these peaks of granite, uniting toge- 
ther at the base at a certain depth, have 
collected, tor a long succcssiofi ot’ ages, 
all the loose matter and extraneous btKlies 
\vhi( h the waves and tides have thrown 
in their way • driven against the south- 
west points of these peak*', these materials 
have been ^topped there, and ha\e formed 
the hank al)ove wliieh llie Seeh('lle''-Islands 
rise. 

I'o this it will perltaps be objected, that 
sornt* islands Itave titt ir anchoragi* to lee^ 
ward, as, for instance, the Isles of I'ranct* 
and Bourbon, and those of St. Helena and - 
Ascension, w Iutc no soundings are found 
to windward, and which Itave all a small 
bank on the opposite side to the current . 
The answer is simple : these islands arc 
volcanic. I he Isle of Trance bears such 
evident vestiges of an irruption, that lava 
is found at every step. That of Bourlx)n 
is burning at present ; the peak of Salazea 
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is a volcano; and St. Helena still exhibits 
ihc iraccs of llanu's on her mountains. As 
to Ascension, its conrtagration is so recent, 
iljal its soil is nothing but allies; it has 
not y< t had lime to recover its springs, and 
.1 diop ol water is accordingly not to be 
loiind through the whole island. 

Whether these islands art' the wreck of 
.1 mutilated continent, or h.ive Ih'Cu thrown 
up by a submarine exjdosion, which I 
^boldd rather admit, their formation has 
Ihcu aceomp.inied l)y accidents that have 
given cau'C lor the accumulation of the 
banks in question, which have no relation 
\shatevcr to those gradually organisc'd by 
the sea, '1 lK>e inlands are loo new ibr the 
ocean to have had time to throw up agJiinst 
them the maleriah, whic:h form shelves and 
masses accumulated in the silence of ages. 

1 he bank which surrounds the Se- 
chelles extends a considerable distance to 
leeward ; but nothing can thence lx; con- 
cluded against what I have advanced. Foe 
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those winds, that is here, always run to 
the north-west, we shall easily conceive, 
that these peaks of granite, uniting toge- 
ther at the biise at a certain depth, have 
collected, for a long succession of ages, 
all the loose matter and extraneous bodies 
\vhi( h the waves and tid(\s have thrown 
in (h(‘ir way : driven against iIk* soulh- 
w(st j^oinls of these peaks, these mat(‘rials 
liave Im en stopped tlieie, and have formed 
the l)ank al)ove wliich the Seehelh's-lslands 
rise, 

'I'o this it will perhaps be objected, that 
some islands have their anchorage to leo 
ward, as, for instant'e, the Isles of Tranec' 
and Bourbon, and those of St. Helena and 
Ascension, where no soundings arc found 
to windward, and which have all a small 
bank on the opiwsite side to the current , 
The answer is simple ; these inlands arc 
volcanic. '1 he Isle of France bears such 
evident vestiges of an irruption, that lava 
is found at every step. That of Bourlx)!! 
i$ burning at present ; the peak of Salazcs 
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h a volcano; and St. Helena still exhibits 
ihe traces of lianies on her mountains. As 
to Asceiisioji, its conflagration is so recent, 
that its soil is nothing but ashes; it has 
not y('t had time to recover its springs, and 
a drop ol* water is accordingly not to be 
lound through the whole island. 

Whether these* islands are the \vr(*ck of 
a nuiiilated continent, or have been thrown 
up by a submarine (‘xplosion, which I 
diould rathe r admit, their formation has 
Inen accompanied by accidents that have 
givon cause lor tlie accumulation c>f the 
banks in ejnestion, which liave no relation 
whatever to ihost* gradually organised by 
the sea. T lic^e iklands are loo new for the 
ocean to have had time to throw' up against 
ilu in the matei iah, which form shelves and 
masses accumulated in the silence of ages. 

rhe bank which surrounds the Se- 
chcllcs extends a considerable distance to 
leeward ; but nothing can thence be con- 
cluded against w hat 1 have advanced. For 
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this fact to subvert my tlicory, it would 
be necessary that the isle of Mah6 should 
be alone ; whereas it is comprised in an 
archipelago situated in the midst of two 
others still more extensive, and at no great 
distance apart. It is evident, that at va- 
rious depths, never very considerable, these 
islands are all joined together at the base, 
tVoin the northern extremity of the Lac- 
cadives even to the Isles ot France and 
Bourbon. The mountains of this conti- 
nent form the islands that are jx'rceptible 
and known to us ; and many otliers must 
exist, that, from tlieir want of elevation, 
are condemned to remain submerged. I’hc 
isle of Mahe is surrounded by tops of 
this kind, which, unable to rin* above 
the waves, have only intcrceptc‘d the ma- 
terials dragged on by the ocean in its 
course : they are now covered, and form 
the bank, tlic figure of which answers to 
their situation. It is probable, that the 
leeward part of the Scchcllcs’ bank will 
not be left dry till long after dial to wind- 
ward ; because die cum^nts, having now 
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no obstacle op|X)sed to them, carry off 
with them into the immensity of the deep 
the extraneous bodies which escape from 
the inlands of this archipelago; while, on 
tlie contrary, the isle of Mah^ and the 
rest. op|K)‘-ing a barrier to the tides, force 
them to deposit the sediments they con- 
tain on the point of resistance. This hy- 
pothesis is proved almost to evidence; for 
the bank of the Sechellcs is elevated con- 
siderably to windwarti, so that wc find 
only a very small depth of water in th^ 
direct line of the tides, that is to say, to 
the south-oa*'t, and this depth must neces- 
sarily diminish daily. In short, if any 
thing can give weight to my conjecture, 
it i*', that the harbour of the Sechelles very 
sensibly iK'comes shallower, as does that 
aho of the Ide of France : which demon- 
strates not only that the ocean collects in 
those* places tlie extraneous bodies by 
which they arc organised, but also, that 
its easy and gradual retreat takes place in 
these climates in the same uniform man- 
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ntT as our philosophers have remarked in 
other parts of tlic globe. 

v.Mjnijiui. \s to the form of mountains, I iihall 
observt’, that, in general, \\hen we meet 
with any of which the sides arc perpendi- 
cular, we need not lu Mtate in pronoimeing 
iliein to l)e (‘illur primitive or volcanic; 
for that shape denotes either an explosion 
or a strong commotion. I'Ik* secondary 
mountain^, on the ‘contra rv', fornud gra- 
dual! v by the ocean ot materials inces- 
santly collected by it, are oblique, unless 
they have i)ecn heaped on a steep rot k ; 
in which case, or if thev liave served, after 
their formation, as a bed for a current, 
they may have been hollowed l)y the wa- 
ter, or cut p<'r|>endicularly ; but such 
examples are rare. 

Since the period w hen the mountains of 
these islands were projected, in oiu' r)f 
the great revolutions of the globe, nature 
has had lime to gather upon them so great 
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a quantity of vegetable substance, that, 
e\( (‘|)l in i)laees where their forin would 
nt>t adjuit of it, they are every wlicre eo- 
VI r(‘(l by a Iml of very thick earth; and, 
a- they have only been frequented since 
the preM'nt century, they produce an 
extremely vigorous vegetation. I'lie isle 
ol Malic has but a single elusler of trees 
proper for ship-building, andof tluseagrcat 
many have b(‘cn destroyed in the erection 
ol hoiM's; hut the government of the 
Mauritius lias taken this object into consi- 
dciation, and i sued decrees for its preser- 
\aii(.n, parliddarly the tatamaka wood, 
whidi adonis the line curved pieces used 
m the eonslruclion of ships. 

'rhe Isle of Malic supports three small 
islands lu arly adjoining. Tlic spat <* c om- 
prised h( tween riie former and one of iIk' 
latter, c ailed St. Anne, forms a fine hay, 
serxmg as a harbour, which alfords an cx- 
ct ll( nt anchorage. These! islands are sur- 
rounded by an immense quantity of coral; 
probably the original mailer of whitb the 
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Iragrucnts heaj>cd togcllier by the ocean 
gradually form the banks and islands which 
the sc:i organises. 

1 he* coral here forms shelves of great 
extent ; tliey ri>e to the very surface of the 
but at the bottom of the bay, oppo- 
site Mahe, nature has made a narrow 
cluinnel, proceeding in a serpentine direc- 
tion to the shore, and admitting a great 
depth of \vat('r. l‘his |)lac(* is commonly 
Cidled Barachoua^', and, in cast' of neces- 
sity, might be made an harbour. I'he 
passage is very well adapted for that pur- 
pose, having perpendicular banks of coral 
on each side, which form a quay even 
with the water’s edge ; so that the channel is 
never exposed to the roughness of the sea. 

Vessels wishing to enter there t arry a 
grapnel to the coral banks, and thus moor 
without the trouble of dropping an anchor. 


The possession of these islands is of the 
greatest importance to France; and die 
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look car(‘ ihcrcforc to st'curc them, as soon 
ns th(^ colony of the Mauritius had ac- 
(| Hired a dt gre t' of prosperity. 'Ihe port 
and road of lire Scchellcs are at so small a 
ili'^ianee from it, as to U' able to annoy its 
trade, and cut olV its communication with 
India: so (hat, supposing they were of 
no oilu r Use, it niu>t ever be of impor- 
laiui* to the french governmeni to pre- 
\ent tlieir falling into the liands of its enc- 
inii >; hut they are valuable on other ac- 
cuiint>. 

Wlu’ii thi' I'reiich succeeded in pilfering sp.cct. 
vpic(‘s from the Dutch, the plants were 
(onveyed to the Isle ol France, and 
carctully cultivated in the king’s garden : 
a tew prosperous years with skilful and 
exix'nsivc management, gave reason to 
liope they might be naturalised there, 
and government had even begun to distri- 
bute the young plants among (he inhabi- 
tants, and teach them how they were to 
be reared; but the hurricanes soon put an 
end to so flattering a prospect ; the settler 



grew weary of the expense and cMrenid 
care iiccessary to the support of an object 
of which the profit, wliile it was uncer- 
tain, was also at least far distant; and the 
results, even in the king’s garden, were 
by no means so satisfactory as was ex- 
pected. The cinnamon produced only a 
light bark, triflingly unclious, and very 
inferior in quality to tiiat of (he Mo- 
luccas. 'Idle elove-trt'cs dwindled; and 
tliough the plant itself app( aia d healthy, 
its fruit did not answtT tin* expectation 
of government. In a word, this biisiiKss 
was nothing more, properly s|H'aking, 
than an object of curiosity : like those 
orange-trees in Russia, or in the north of 
Germany, which produce fruit hv dint of 
attention, hut the fruit is degenerate, has 
no taste, no llavour, and scarcely even any 
smell. 

The Sechclles, being in a latitude simi^ 
lar to the Moluccas, and presenting some 
probability in favour of this spt'cics of 
cultivation, now attracted the attention of 
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admiuhlratioii. Pliinis \vt*iv coiivi'ycd 
thillicr uiili tlio utmost socroy ; and as 
the iirgro-sliips gciuTally |)Ul in at the 
Mt‘ of Main , to procnir water and turtle, 
tare* was taken to ehoo>e a place on the 
otlier sl<l(‘ of the island, to prevent its 
hi ing known, and they were deposited 
n<‘ar the royal creek, and abandoned to 
nature. 

'rheir svieecss surpas'^ed ( very hoix!; 
tlie cinnanu)n-tr(Ts, particularly, spn^ad 
with such rapidity, that the canton, where- 
c\cr the lofty tri es would permit them to 
grow, was shortly covered with them. 

'1 h(' cloves and nutmegs succtrded also, but 
did not increase in the same proportion. 

1 hings were in this state w hen war wms 
declared, in 1778, l)etwcen IVance and 
Kngland. Viscount dc Souillac, governor 
of the isles of France and Bourbon, with 
their de(KMulencics, animated by a pure 
and well-directed patriotism, look every 
precaution to prevent the enemies of the 
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State from seizing on the precious re- 
sult of so much labour^ patience, and 
expense ; but the person charged with the 
execution of his orders was deficient in 
the judgment necessary for the execution 
of so important a commission. Govern- 
ment had generally maintained a military 
post on this island ; but from the fear of 
its being surprised, it was discontinued at 
the commencement of the war, and an 
overseer only left there with a feiv blacks, 
whose orders were, to take the most effec- 
tual means of destroying the cinnamon- 
trees the moment the enemy should at- 
tempt to take possession of the island. 
Unfortunately, a large french ship from 
Madagascar put in to water at Mah6; and 
the overseer, mistaking her for an enemy, 
believing he should be attacked, and fear- 
ful of not having time to execute his in- 
structions, immediately set fire to the 
spice-trces, and destroyed them all. 

Thus perished the hopes of the French 
government. The birds, however, which 
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in general are fond of the fruit of the 
einnainon-tree, had carried olV a great 
niindKT of berries, of which some had 
dropjM'd aceldeninlly' in the woods of the 
interior ol* the islands, wlicre they pro- 
duced new plant", which were found 
ther(‘ at the peace of 1T8J. Of these 
great care was takt n; and when I visited 
the island, the ( innamon-, clove-, and nut- 
nu'g-lre(‘s we re in good condition, though 
not V(Ty numerous, 'rher(‘ is no doubt 
that every kind of spie(‘ might be cul- 
tivated in th(‘ Sechelles-Islands; and 
laaiK(‘, notwithstanding their little ex- 
tent, derive from tluau a sufficient cjuan- 
lity for tile ( onsmiiption of the republic. 
No (limate can Ix' more favourable; and 
the instances 1 have cited incontestably 
prove, that the success would be com- 
plete. But, since the trials which have 
been made at Cayenne, it would appear 
that government has lost sight of the 
project of naturalising them on these 
islands. 


VOL. I. 
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In 1790 grants of land were offered to 
any inhabitant of the Isle of France who 
wiilu d to scltlc at Mahe, and soon the 
whole island was disposed of; but no per- 
son at that time liad fixed his residence 
cither on the isle of Fralln or that of 
Fi‘eg*at(s : and as to St. Anne’s, govern- 
ment had united it to tlie royal domains^ 
to leave it for the iis<‘ of ships resorting 
to the port, who liad lilxMly to land their 
crews for the In'nefit of their health, with- 
out the lca^t apimdiension as U) the other 
islaiuh, witli whicli, in ( a^e of contagion, 
all coinmiinic;Uion is cut off. 

H'lllers finding it dillieull to live, 
much more to enjoy lIumvNelves, have 
negkx'tcil the spice-lrces, and even dc- 
stroyt d them, that they might devote ihem- 
st'lvcs to tile etillivaiion of rice, mai/e, ina- 
nux, cocoa-trees, and to fishing for turtle, 
lliis last article presented so alluring a 
bait to their industry, by the profit it af- 
forded, that they pursued it with an avi- 
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<ii(v whkh ilircatcncd in a short time the 
diNiruction of the s{M!cics. Government 
therefore interfered, and the fishing is now 
subject to restrictions. As these islands 
had been long uninhabited, (he turtle came 
tliere in abundance to lay their eggs; but 
now, disturlxd by (he inhabitants, they 
inanileMly bet omc every day more scarce. 

C;ov( rnnient protTves ilie females in an 
ineloviire on the luat h, where any one 
mav he fupplied for his own (oiisump- 
tion, but not for trade. This is nn rxeeb 
lent re«^»ur< e to vesH'U whose crews arc at- 
tacktdij) the j«('urvv. The males that arc 
taken are always set at liberty. 

IheM* islands produce also a kind of Sca ccMoa. 
t (Koa peculiar to tbeinselves, called sca or 
twin cocoa ; the fruit perfectly represents 
the human posteriors, and is in request 
through all Asia, on account of its scarce- 
ness. 


1 he soil of the Scchellcs is new, and 
consequently extremely fertile : indigo is 
c 
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indigenous there ; all the plants prosper ; 
horned cattle languish ; but goats and pigs 
thrive ; and poultry do well and become 
fat in a short time. The rice has attracted 
the attention of cullivatorv, by its sujx*- 
riority over any other in the world. Yet, 
notwitlistanding all this, the colony, in its 
present state, is of no value ; and, though 
it holds out gn^at advantagt's i*^ reduced to 
a mere i)rovisi()n-warehou''e fur the snull 
luniiber of vess<-ls that \isit it: nor can it 
be considered in any other light till a wis<* 
administration shall think proixr to restore 
it to its fust de'^tlnalion. 

I made ‘'Oine remarks on turtle at the^e 
islands, which may (H'rhaps give birth 
to conjectures on a fact that has not yet 
lixed the attention of naturalists. 

Does the land-turtle, or tortui'^e, ever 
swim or undertake long passages by H‘a? 
'lo throw light upon this question, it may 
In' useful jH'rhaps observe, that the 
Secliellcs-Islands alxjund in this species of 
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lortoise. Mow did they come there? 
Moreover, tortoises taken at the ide of 
iValin, deposited in the inclosurc of that 
place, and marked on the back with a 
( irelt* made l)y a cooper’s scrceving-iron, 
have been re-taken three leagues off on an- 
other island called VhU aux Verfs, near 
(he harachouas of Mahe. Others put into 
the inclosint‘ of the Me aux Cerfs, and 
marked in a j)articular manner, hav(» 
be(‘n r(’tak( n at Mahe, from which it is 
se parated hv (Ik* hay and harbour, making 
at lea-t the distance of a league. This 
fact may Ik- relied on : I mention it he- 
cauH‘ I never heard that these tortoises un- 
dertook siK'h long excursions by sea. I’he 
ohM'rvation appears to me to be n<*\v, and 
I am anxious to < oinmunicatc it to natn- 
ralhls. 

During my May at the Sechell(*s I had 
nearly lost my boat artd ihoM! of my crew 
who were in it. They suffered themst ives 
to be driven on the (’oaM fry a ligfit breeze, 
which their pudllanimity reiKlcrcd them 
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unable to coimlcract. I feared they were 
carried out to sea, where they would inevi- 
tably have perished ; but, fortunately, they 
were brought back the next day. Tlujy had 
run aground nt‘ar the plantation of an in- 
habitant, who cultivated cocoa, which they 
pillaged without mercy, carrying oft' three 
thous;ind nuts, with which they laded tlie 
boat. I'Ih^ planter, whom I begged to 
set a value upon his loss, was satislied with 
thirty spanidi dollars, which I paid with- 
out hesitation. 

Every thing lK*ing r(‘ady for my depar- 
ture, 1 wt’iglied anchor and stood to the 
nortli, keeping that couth' till I came 
within nine degrees north latitude, in 
order to |xiss Ix tw'een the Laccadives and 
the Maldives. I'lie day on which I reached 
tlic passage was marked by the loss of a 
sailor, a Manillese, who fell into the 
sea while he was cmploytxl in bending a 
new fore-sail. The poor fellow swam like 
a lish, and at lirst diverted himself by 
calling to each of the crew by name, in- 
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vltinc^ them to jump in and bathe with 
him. It was lhc*n alnmt lour o’clock 
in the afternoon, the wind began to 
fr(‘shen, and the ship was going at the 
rate of little more than three miles an 
hour, 'i'he orticer who had the watch 
put about in an infant ; a hen-coop, some 
buoy's, and other things, were thrown ov(t- 
hoard to assist liim, but he jestingly dis* 
dained them, hoping by dint of skill to 
come up with the \<‘sv(d. At last a cask 
M'as hov(! out, with a lead-line fastened to 
it of two luindied fathoms, to which I 
added upwards of four hundred fathoms 
of ro|M‘ of diftVront si/cs, hut all to no 
purpose; lie could not get hold of it, tlie 
wind and tiira nt driving the acsm I faster 
than he could swim. As soon ;is he per- 
ceived the adair to be growing serious, 
lie was s<‘en to exert all his force, and 
every now and then to lift up his arms 
to show himH‘lf. 


Wishing to neglect no means of saving 
liim, I had given orders for the boat to be 
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hoisted out: but, as it was extremely 
heavy, we found it imi^is^ible to do it 
soon enough. The Blacks of Manilla, 
instead of lending a hand, remained 
upon the gangways ga/ing at their ship- 
mate, and calling to him in tin ir lan- 
guage, wliieh 1 did not understand; and 
neilh(‘r hlow>. iu)r exhortations could in- 
duce them to n niain at the capstan, to 
put about the .diip. 

A heavy sea ‘striking us upon the beam 
made tlu* nc'^k’! roll <o excc'-'^ively, that all 
our elVoits W( re areely ^iillit ient to ‘^c- 
(air(* the boat and prevaaU a( cidi'nts ; at 
length, about M'ven in tlu* (‘\ening, wlien 
wc w(Te on the point of attaining our ob- 
ject, it bet aine dark. bad now lost 

sight ol the unforlunaK' swimmer for more 
than an hour and a half; and with such 
iniwrahle sailors I gave up the hope of 
recovering him, |KTsuad('d that if I were 
to lower iny boat in tln‘ night in heavy 
a sea to pul to windward, 1 should endan- 
ger the whole of its crew, particularly at 
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;i st'U'ion when we were every moment 
ex|H>s< il to a hurricane. Besides, the ex- 
|H*rienec I had had of the inaetivity of 
the Blacks in what they had done otV tlio 
hie* of Bourhoii and at the Seclielles, con- 
vinced me, that their elVorts would be of 
no avail ; I tin re fore continued my course, 
leavini; the unhappy wretch, who I had 
no doubt was by this lime drowned, to his 
fate. 

The tides during the south-west monsoon 
are so violent between the Maldive-Islands 
ajxl the Laccadive", that we are subject to 
lo'C our reckoning, especially if we arc 
not able to make observations of longi- 
tude. do prevent gros> tTrors, and that 
a vessel may not tall in unexpectedly with 
the laiul, which might U* dangerous in 
tlie night, there is one remark to be made, 
which is rather of a singular nature. 

After passing the meridian of the Mal- 
dives, and when we are between them and 
the coast of MaUbar, there is seen on the 
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surface of the water a great number of 
living serpents, floating without movement, 
their bodies rolled up, the head erect, and 
the look stedfast. They begin to ap|)car 
as soon as we get within the Maldives; 
but they are not very numerous till we 
arrive at about eight or ten leagues from 
the co;ist, and their numbers increase as we 
approach. It is suppost'd, that they are 
forced down the rivers of the coast of 
Malabar, which arc swelled by the abun- 
dant rains that prevail at that season, and 
which carry off with them whatever they 
meet in their passage. These AikkIb are 
sometimes so coiiMderable, that the sea k 
tinged by them six or seven leagues from 
the shore. 

Und. Two days after losing the Maniilese 1 
hare mentioned, I discovered land about 
six in the evening. The weather was thick 
and cloudy, with rain and light airs at 
intervals. I found myself too near tlic 
coast, and hauler! my wind to stand off. 
I was borne by the currents with astonish-* 
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ing rapidity ; in the evening the rain in* 
crea>ed, and the wind fell quite calm. As 
however, there was a very heavy swell, the 
ship rolled considerably, and tlie wet saik, 
by beating against the masts, were soon rent 
to pieces. It iK'camc nm'Ssary to unbend 
tlie iops;iils, and tlius for a while to re- 
main under hare poles, exposed to what- 
ever heaven might please to ordain. While 
fre>h vails were l)ending, I ordered the 
lead t<» lx* liovc constantly; and I saw 
with pleasure, that the tide carried me on 
the course 1 wished to go as accurately as 
in had Uen able to manage the ship. 

About eleven o’clock the swell U'came Phoiphcmc 
less, and in the course of a tew minutes was 
completely gone: then the sea seemed 
on a sudden to Ik* on fire. This phe- 
nomenon has been observed by several 
navigators, who have described it. I find 
it impossible to give an idea of its ap- 
pearance : the light docs not resemble 
that produced by Uie track of a vessel and 
fish in phosphoric seas ; it U absolutely 
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fire, or at least app(*ars to be so, and it 
extends to the utmost limits of the hori- 
zon, so that the ‘'hip se(‘m> to swim on a 
burning ocean, 'fhe sea was gently agi- 
tated, and each undulation foamed like 
the waves of a rivtT when the wind set^ 
against the stream. It w'as this foam that 
sparkled, each small surg(‘ resemhling a 
body of fire. 

The crew was ve ry much terrified, and 
even tiu* oflicers wen' alarnu'd. I ex- 
plained the wonder, and told them, that 
it was by no imans novel. I rep<\ated 
what captain Cook had said on the sub- 
ject, and observed to them, that this phe- 
nomenon was particularly mentioned by 
navigators as common near the Maldives, 
Wishing to prove to them still more satis- 
factorily that their b ars W(‘rc absurd, and 
that they had not the iea^t danger to ap- 
prt'hend, the tire w hit h they saw l)eing 
nothing more, according to report, than 
a small phosphoric animal, I ordere d a 
bucket of water to he drawn up and |>rc- 
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rvetl till ihc next day, intending to exa- 
uiint* it with them attentively. The sea 
apjHMred thus inllamed for tlie space of 
half an hour, when it wholly disappeared, 
rhe next day 1 inquire<l for the bucket 
of water, but it ua^' not to be found; cu* 
rloMty l»ad tied w ith the fear of danger, 
and they pre ft ned relying on my expla- 
n.iiion, t(» giNing tht iiiselves the trouble 
t»t examining wliat could have caused the 
phenomenon, 1'o my griat regret 1 thus 
lo^l ati opportunity of making remarks on 
an ohjeci, uliith has jiMiy excited the 
eun(»o!\ ot the learnt d, and on w hich 
jiolhmg siiiUat.ltiry has yet been advanced. 

All that 1 was abk: to observe was, that 
as soon ;is the water was in the bucket it 
lost its brilliancy, and ditVered in no re- 
spect Ironi its ordinary ap|>earance. 

I continued my course, standing for the Arrival 
southern point ol Ceylon; and, coasting 
round that Island, arrived at Pondicherry 
nineteen days alter my departure from 
the hic ot France. 1 had the misfortune, 
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in mooring ship, to cast my anchor on the 
wreck of ;i vessel, which liad been so long 
tinder water, that no one was acquainted 
with the circumstance. 'I he result was, that 
I lost it; and in end( avr>uring to get it up, 
I broke an entirely n»'W lirteen-inch cable. 
Mr, (Ic Ro/iii, commander of the frigates 
and La Station, gave me another 
to supply its place : he attempted also to 
nxruvtT mine; hut by tlu‘ elVort he made 
he broke his tackl(‘, and inercas('d a leak 
in the fore piirt of his ship, that admitted 
two inchcji of water in an hour, 

At the lime of my landing at Pondi- 
cherry, that place, formerly the bidwark 
of (he French in India, had lx:cn just 
evacuated by Mr. Conway : for which he 
was very much reproached. I am in- 
clined to believe, that he did not merit 
it ; but it is the fate which every foreigner, 
who has the chief command In a nation 
ill a state of riv^ality with that in which 
he was bom, ought to expect, ^^r. Con- 
way was an Irblunan ; llic evacuation of 
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Pondicherry left the English masters of 
India without opposition : it is therefore 
not ‘surprising that suspicion should have 
fallen upon him. 

1 lie garrison consisted only of two 
hundred european infantry, a company of 
ariiilery, part of which were Caffres, and 
n battalion of black Spahis or Cipaliis. 

I he park oi artillery was evacuated, and 
all the ammunition sent to the hie of 
France, li may be pro|)er here to take a 
rapid glance at the policy of the French 
in India. 

1 he power of the french company in 
Asia was once equal to that of the cn* 
glbh company. Madras submitted to its 
arms under the command of La IJourdon* 
naic ; and the genius of governor Dupleix 
frustrated all the attempts of iu enemies 
on Pondicherry : but from that time the 
power of France in India has continued 
to decline. 
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That unfortunate town was destined tq 
become a school of fortification ; for the 
Dutch and English have never failed, 
when they got possession of it, to raze 
every thing at all eonncctcd with military 
defence; so that, when ceded to France 
after a war, it was always to be rebuilt, 
Mr. de la Bourdonnaic had given them 
an example of greater moderation when 
he took fort St. George at Madras. It is 
not my wish to reproach any nation un- 
justly ; but it is certain, that the English 
have never taken but to destroy; and their 
conquests may be easily traced by the 
ruins scattered on the shores of India. 
They could not even spare the french 
lodge at Yanaon, a simple building, which 
they pulled down as far a^ the windows 
of the ground-lloor, leaving the ruins to 
attest their destructive disposition. Actuated 
by the same principles, attcr the last siege 
of Pondicherry, they not only razed the 
fortifications, but even Uie barracks for 
the troops. The french government iiad 
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formrriy givni tlicm some umbrage, and 
tliey non- revenged themselves upon the 
Mone>. 

\Vh<n the french company, exhair^t- 
ed by gave up its privilege, the 

royal ailmini^lralion took it into their own 
Lands. If tlu ii ap|H*ared, that government 
ua^ cnrniiiced of the nect^'^ity of op- 
J>o^ing a counter-balance to the english 
power, wlii< li threatened to become what 
it is at prcMMit ; and they e ndeavoured to 
oju n a lu gotiation with the n’public of 
Mahraitas, tlic only power that could af- 
ford ellt clual supj)ort. Hut petty means 
oidy were employed for this purpose: the 
company had ruined itself hy profusion, 
and now avarice l)ec ainc it'' '^uhstitule ; no 
one dared to ( titer into engagements, and 
the agents of England, lavish of their 
goW, promising much, threatening more, 
and making themselves rcsjiected by a 
force already become formidable, soon 
gained the ascendancy. Again the Mau- 
D2 
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rltius was resorted to ; and It was deter- 
mined to make that place the centre of ' 
the french force to*the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

At length, a desdrt(‘r from the black 
troops ♦ in the garrison of Pondicherry 
having made a large fortune, and laid 
the foundations of a considerable power, 
government seemed desirous of resuming 
the project of an alliance in the interior of 
the peninsula. The attachment of tin man 
to France, and his irreconcilable hatred 
to England, who could never pardon his 
usurpation, assured to the French the 
support of the kingdom of Mysore. *Iii 
the war of 1778, some judicious stejjs 
were taken : a French battalion, under 
the orders of Mr. de Cossigny, secondc^d 
his son Tipix>o Sail), who greatly distin- 
guished himselt, trom the hope of aniive- 
vocable attachment to France. But all was 
to no purpose: Hyder Aly died; and liis 
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son, at the peace of 1783, was iinmer- 
• cifully abandoned. 

Never was there a treaty so badly con- 
certed ; for tlie victories just gained by 
Mr d<‘ SulVrein might Itave been turned 
to advantage, in obtaining an increase of 
territory and some places of importance ; 
in a word, j>osscssions that would have 
yielded a revenue. I'hc cnglish company 
at that time was not in a state to refuse a 
few sacrilic es; hut, instead of their being 
demanded, matters were replaced on iho 
same fooling as Ix'fore the war, the pos- 
ses^.lon of a small territory in the environs 
of Karikal excepted ; government had 
even the indiscretion to give up Goude- 
lours and fort St. David, thereby placing 
an enemy’s fortress between the two 
trench po*H.‘sMons’, In short, France scem- 
ed**fo have no other object in view than 
to olilain the inde|>cndcncc of the cnglish 
(olonit^ in America, and, gaiisfied on 
that score, entirely neglected her establish- 
ments in India. On the coast of Malabar 
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?lir obtained nothing ; Mah6 was restored 
to her, with the same territory as she had 
j)osM‘vv( cl prexlously to the war. In Ben- 
gal, Chamlernagore ami its ti'rritory was 
also restored, without any tiling being 
added ; and it wa^ t‘\en stipulated, that a 
ditcb should l)e sunk to drain otV the 
WMter, It is remarkable, that this 'stipula- 
tion is to Im* found in the former treaty of 
jx'nec. Abo the ruiiu, of the* citadel of 
this town, of w hieh the vic tories of France 
ought to have obtained a renovation, were 
once more condemned to remain as they 
w'crc, dispersed over the deserted country. 
The French were allowed indeed lodges 
for comme rce; and they supposed them- 
selves to have made a masterstroke of 
policy in stipulating for the enjoyment 
of an iHimit(‘d trade in India. Thu?, 
laving aside. tlu‘ dignity of a great state, 
they submitted to play an inferior pSrt, 
under the empire of englisli pride. They 
pretended not to feel how useless w^as 
the condition of an illimited trade* 
without a sufticicnl power to enforce the 
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treaty, which the enemy might at any 
tinu* eliic^c and shackle by vexations and 
delays. 

The event has proved how little depen- 
d(‘nce ought to have been placed on an 
engngenu'tit ot this nature; for, a year 
after th(‘ peace, viscount dc Souillac, who 
was governor-general of the french esta- 
l)li>hm( nts, was constrained to sign a se- 
parate tri aty witli the (‘nglish governors, 
by which ih<* salt trade, the most lucrative 
in liengal, was r<*(luced to eight huttdred 
tloKisaiid maunds.—A niaund is seventy- 
iiv(^ l)ou nds. 

to 1 ippoo Sultan, he was not so 
much as mentioned in the treaty, but was 
abaiulonrd in mIcmcc to the resentment of 
the Kni^lish ; and the company would in- 
jfaiTtiy liave erushed him, but that it was 
deemed more advisable to wait till the 
trench army should have quitted India, 

It was not likely that so considerable a 
force would be kept on so small a Icrri- 
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torv. This calculation appeared in the 
sequel to be just. 

Surprised at so disadvantageous a peace, 
and aiarnied at the small degree of power 
retained by his alli(*s in Iiulia, and the 
risk he should run if they were entirely 
to evacuate the country, that prince soli- 
cited some time after the support of France 
by a solemn embassy, which lie sent to 
Versailles; but it was too late. The french 
government had come to a resolution to 
have only factors in India; the Isle of 
Trance was again the place of arms, where 
all the forces were to be concentrated, 
and every where else the French were to 
appear only on the footing of merchants. 
This system was su|>ported with specious 
argument^. The Fnglish, it was said, will 
be on the lo'*ing vide ; they will be 
charg< d with the defence of the couirfly 
and all the expense v of administration, 
while' the French will have a trade with- 
out e\[H*nH*: they will have the trouble, 
and wc the profit. In this manner did 
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ihey (Irccivc themselves: no argument 
eoultl (onvince them, that this disadvan- 
tage \\as suffieienl to cause the French to 
be excluded from a country, where their 
power was annihilated, by a nation sensi- 
^ble of her nuan<, knowing how to turn 
them to profit, and determined never to 
recede a step ulien sncceNS or power aU 
(endi Ikt. The emh.usy of 'Fippou liad 
no other elVect than that of causing Kng- 
: land to demand a categorical answer tVoni 
Fraiue, as to th(‘ intention of such a pro- 
ceeding. To avoid depute, the latter 
iplaynl a double part, and leaned to both 
.Mdi^, promising nothing certain to Tip- 
poo, and ordering shortly after the eva- 
cuation ol FondieluTry. It was at this 
period (hat tin* lir>t troubles broke out in 
I loll.uul. France foreseeing hostilities be- 
!\M‘cn the p(Aveis of Europe, and fearful 
^'iraving a part in them, ordered Mr. 
Tonway to tak(‘ possession of Trincomalc, 
a jx rt winch insurt's the .sujK*riority of 
In<ha to w haK Vt r power possesses it. I hat 
i'ciK ral had an army lully sulVRicnt for 
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thr expedition : the place was guarded by 
a french regiment in the service of the 
dutch company (the legion of Luxem* 
l>ourg) ; of tiii^ corps he was sure : yet 
such was tlic ill design or injudicious 
conduct of the general, that he totally 
failed, and, havitig done nothing, re- 
turned to Pondicheny, which he evacu- 
ated 'some time after. 

During (his expedition Pondicherry was 
loft o|)cn and rh'fenccK ss. 'I'he chevalier 
de Fnsne, hosvever, a \cry active and 
able* othc(T, animated with sentiments of 
honour, and atiac hment to the glory of 
his eountrv, being commandant of the 
place, exerted himself so crt'ectually, 
that in a short time he covered (he 
town on (he northern side, and extended 
(lie foriilications to the gate of Vilnour, 
(ompri>ing two-thirds of its circulllle- 
rcncc. 


Ftacuj- 

ti JT. 


The general, returning from his fruit- 
less cruise, to his astonishment found the 
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(own in a sialt? capable of making some 
fIrKnre. This circumstance, certainly^ 
\va> no reason for abandoning it; but, 
Fvb.Ucvtr were ITh moliv(‘s, he took this 
opportunity of |)iitting the orders he had 
before received into execution, and de- 
paited for tiu' I^le of France, followed by 
his forte's and •‘toic'^. Such preripitatioii 
raid'd the great<‘r outcry against him, ns he 
had been indistTcet enough Intake a jour- 
ney to Madras to stc one of his old 
frleiuN — a cirtuiustanec which malevo- 
lente did not fail to interpr«*t to Itis disad- 
vantage. Every thing, in fact, conspired 
to put thf engh'^h company in pos^irs.don 
ot Eondiclterry. The evacuation was so 
badly cuninvial, that this unfortunate co- 
lony was l( ft without even a possibility of 
making ii'^e of the small means of defence 
that remained : a few pieces of cannon 
-till in its [K)sscsMon ; but the baIJs 
left bdiind were of a different calilKT. 

1 be re-oluiion, however, of the chevalier 
de Kresne triumphed over every ob-tacle ; 
he obtained a reinforcement of two hun- 
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rlir expedition : the place was guarded by 
a iVcnch regimcMU in the service of the 
dutch company (the legion of Luxem* 
boiirg) ; of thi^ corps he was sure : yet 
such was the ill design or injudicious 
coiulurt of the general, that he totally 
failed, and, having (hme nothing, re* 
turned to Pondicherry, which lie evacu- 
ated some time after, 

Dtiring this expedition Pondicherry was 
left open and defenceless. The chevalier 
de I'lesne, liowevcr, a very active and 
able ofhc(T, animated with sentiments of 
honour, and attar hment to the glory of 
his eountrv, being commandant of the 
place, exerted himself so effectually, 
that in a short lime he covered the 
town on the norlhcm side, and extended 
the fortifii atioiH to the gate of Vilnour, 
((unprising two-thirds of its circuTnie- 
icncc. 

The general, returning from his fruit- 
less cruise, to his astonishment found the 
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town in a state capable of making some 
defence. This ( ircumstance, certainly, 
was no rea-on for ab.mdoning it; but, 
xclntevcr wvw bis motives, he took this 
0 [)j)(»rlunity of putting the orders he had 
bcH'ore received into execution, and dc- 
paited for tlie Isle of France, followed by 
bis tones and ston^^. Such precipitation 
raised the greater outc ry against him, ns be 
had bc’c'n indiscreet enough to lake a jour- 
nev to Madras to h'c one of his old 
friends — a circumstance which nialcvo- 
Icncc did not f.iil to interpret to his disad- 
vantage. Kvery thing, in fad, conspirc'd 
to put the english company in possrsdon 
of Pondicherry. The evac uation was so 
badly eoninvc d, that ibis unfortunate eo- 
lony was K f t without even a possibility of 
making use of the small mc^atis of defence 
that remame d : a few piecc^s of cannon 
still in its possession; but the balls 
Jc ft b( hind were of a clirterent calilxT. 
'1 he resolution, however, of the chevalier 
de Fresne triumphed over every obstacle : 
be ubtained a reinforcement of two bun- 
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(lrc‘d infantry, formed and disciplined ^ 
battalion of Cipahis, and succeeded in 
guardii^g the town. 

i)(%rripf..n Pondicherry has been always ill forti- 
that is to say, defended on a bad 
hystcin: the object has constantly been to 
shelter the whole town, instead of build- 
ing a strong citadel, and making merely 
a simple curtain to put the town out of 
danger of an attack with cavalry. Madras 
isfortilied in this manner, and the Knglish 
have found the benelitof it. Mr. de Lai- 
li’s attempts on it were fruitless; the cap- 
ture of the town did not advance him an 
inch towards the citadel, of which he 
was obliged to raise the siege. 

Pondlehcrry is built in a circular form, 
on the borders of the sea, the coast di- 
scrihing a chorti, of which the rampaii:» 
were the sector. I he radius is very con- 
siderable, as the sector was dodecagon, 
giving thirteen bastions and twelve rave- 
lins, without reckoning the shore. A 
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place like this requires a garrison of tliir- 
U’cn thousand men, accoitiing to Mr. dc 
A'auban's scale of proportion, allowing 
live hundred men to each piece: and 
though the situation of the town, hy fa- 
cilitating il^ defence, mav allow this niim- 
bvT of troops to be in some degree dimi- 
nisiied, it must be olM‘rv<d, that 1 omit 
the s<‘a-''hort‘, winch, if foitilicd, ought 
to be made able to act against a licet, 
which wouUl require an additional num- 
ber ot men : so that, every allowance 
madt‘, a garrison of twclvr' tlun^and men 
would at i( a^i !)e luxr'vjry delend Pon- 
dicherry, aecording to the rules of art, 
against an enemy who might attack it 
methodically, with the >am<* m(*ans arc 
employed in Kurope. On the contrary, 
had a good i>entagon, or even a fort royal, 
been constructed, lilieen hundred men 
U^uld have Inen suHici<‘nt ; the expense 
of coiwtruclion too would have been dl- 
mini'>lu*d ; and it would have required a 
lc»s quantity of artillery and sturo. 
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Polullclicrry Is advantageously situated. 
Covered on ijic soutli l)y the river Con- 
jKing, called in the Portuguese languagr 
Arian-Coiipang, ir would be dil'licult to 
attack it regularly on that side. To the 
westward it is dck'iukd by an inundation, 
which would prevent the works necessary 
for an attack from being carried on, with- 
out infinite pains ; and it would be difli- 
cult also to k(Tp the water out of the 
trenches. Between this water and the 
Arian-C'oupang arc the road to \’ilnour, 
and about three hundred toises of land; 
and here an attack might be made : but 
the vulnerable point of Pondicherry is to 
the north, as th(‘ country in that quarter 
is tavourable lor tin* necessary o|K‘ration.s. 
An attack towards the gate of Vilnour 
iiubt always be a feigned one, to engage 
or di-tract the attention : the true one 
nubt be to the nortli ; and it is this 
iheretore which should be principally se- 
cured. If the vamc s)>tem of defence 
which has constantly been adopted be still 
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PHTsistcci in, if it Ik* >vblicd to rortlly the 
P'iiolc town, as has been liitlRTto the 
jiracticc, I oonci‘ivc iliat Cormontaigne’s 
flicthod could alone clVectuully di'lend it. 
?^Ir, dc i'rcMic, do[)rivod ol* ilio means ol 
Ipun^truelmg regular toitdieatioiR, having 
iHo lool>, no stuncb, no briclv«, no wood to 
burn ilu* latter, and no nu)m*y, conlined 
^iniselt to works ot tarth, wliieh be threw 
|lp according to tlie lil^t method of \ au- 
l^n, w iihout lenailU ’', but with a ravelin 
Jklore each curtain; and as the (*arth in 
tins country i^ a])l to lly out, he ga\e to 
|lis rain pa I Is a \ery gieat slope, and let t 
lit the lout of them a large herme to re- 
Ccise tlic eaiih that might hill dowti, 
und prcvtait it Iroin idling up the diteli. 
The enemy having sueceeded in drain- 
ing the dileh during the •'lege wliieh Mr. 
clc ik-llcconihe sietaiiu il, attempts w( re 
^t^iutie to guard agaiiRi the inconrenience, 
by digging deep enough to attain u 
level lower than tfie riur Arian-Cou- 
Fng and the sheet ol' water ; and v<;cu- 
lily was thus obtained on that »de. But 
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lliough the ditch was deep and broad, the 
carlli taken out was insufficient to con- 
struct the rampart as could have been 
widied. The bastion^, were not tilled : 
th(‘y were accordingly US', spacious, and 
did not alVord to tin* party in possession 
the means ol’ entrenching ihcm^ir'lvcs. 

At tlu? time of my arrival in this town, 
the south ^ide was ju>t lini>h(‘d, but no 
covered way coidd bo made, nor glacis 
that was tolerable : neither were there 
ally pali>ades; for though they had cut 
and bought some at 'rrincomale, they had 
tu giccted to bring them; and if I except 
the plac(‘ of arms of llu' ravelin covering 
the gate of \’ilnour, and a few re-enter- 
ing angles on tlu* north front, there was 
not a single palisa<le in the whole circuit 
of the town. Two gates were still unco- 
vered, without e\(n a barrier; and iht# 
causeways across the ditch, leading from 
these gates, were ma'‘si\(', with no draw- 
bridge, nor anv thing iapai)le of defend- 
ing them. The ijuaitcr towards the sea 
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was open, and could oppose no other re- 
vi^tance, in (a-c of attack, than a small 
hattt ry. ii bmUtic, used for salutes, e\- 
ccj)l nusards the north, where there was 
a fiont in which tlu'V had contrived a 
^Mie, covered hy a min'rable ravelin. It 
^^a^ in tills state* when tiu* Knglibh attack- 
ed It the Let time; and how it could have 
held out thirteen days after the openiin^ 
of flu' trench(‘s is astonishing. No revet- 
ment was any where to be seen: by fill- 
mg the ditch witli fciseines, it might have 
be( n taken by storm at the first onset; 
while, by advancing mcthodieally. the 
mliimg might liavt* been carried on to 
the glacis in a s|jii/lc day. "j'|ie earth of 
that country is too light for mines to be 
( ilec ted w iihoiit the assistance of masons; 
lor tiu y would not answer in wood, and 
tm time had been given for their con- 
dructiun : iheKnglidi knew very w'ell that 
there wire none there, and it is almost 
mere dible that they should have taken so 
much precauti(;n in their approach, and 
have been obliged to make two attacks. The 
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I rciu li at prc‘^cnt would take a place like 
this in twelve hour.'. 

As (he kiiu' had ord('red Pondiclicrrv 
»!»n, hin to h(‘ al)andoned, the town ^\ould proba- 
bly ha\e In'cn eonv(TU*d int(> a t’aelorv, if 
the talents of a single individual had not 
pU 'Crxed it a mihlary plaei'. 'I’Ik' si- 
tuation of th(‘ IhcMieh in India was ;u (hat 
tnoinent very precarious: Poi\dich('rry 
uas tlu'ir < lut'f e^tahiidnni nt ; and its <j;o- 
verninent exfendi'd <»\{ r it' own territory 
and that of Karikal, iiuh'pendently of 
Ollier i 'tahli>hnu'nl', which wi‘ shall prtJ- 
( ('( (1 to (h'serihe. 

'The two pos'-i'^sions of Pondlelu'rrv and 
Karikal, together, ini»a;lit hrini^ in a la ve- 
nue of a lack and a half ol' rup(‘i w hitJi 
i^ a very insignlhrant sum. A rin>ee i- 
neatly filly soK; a lack is an hundrt'd 
thou'-and rupees : sq that a ku k and a ' 
half make about three hundred and s;*. 
\enty-live thousand livres. Thi> revenue 
was intended to suthie for the expenw 
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not only of tlio^e two establishments but 
tor that of others also that might require 
support. 

lo the norilnvnrd, at Masulipatani, a 
lovige wa^ ( slal)li'*lu cl, and an agent ap- 
p(jint(d, to laeilitatc the comimree of 
haiuikorc hlc’t^. As this article is siitfi- 
c ic iitly knou II, 1 shall not enlarge* iijjon 
the “iihij c i : — H) imieh for the coast of Co- 
roinaiulcl. 

Kankal turnislu'd ri('(* nnd some piece 
good-, -mh a- peiculles, (.iiiitaras, N:c. 
I’oiuIk he ! I V ^uppiu'd Hcngai with salt, and 
(.11 Ik (I v\\ a tolerable trade in bine dye. 
It u a*> ih( re that lhe\N'hit(‘ elolli sent Iroin 
the noith was d\cd l»hie, and which 
then t<M)k the name of guinea- cloth. 
i liere abo w c re painted chitlaraM and hand- 
kvTchit I w/ i oi all kinds and on every 
M»rl (U ( iuib. Moreover, wlial are called 
tambas or w lnte and blue linen, ol’ditfc- 
r( nt j)atterns, were labricated ihcre, •-uch as 
cliassclecft, bajulapcxs, ncgancpoes,lapseils, 
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lores corots, handkcrcliiclV, brawlcs, (o- 
selces, coupis anti other articles pro^ 
per for trading with tlic Black^i, as well 
as a great quantity of wliitc cloths known 
by the names of perciillcs and platilles. 
The dimities were procured at Goudelours. 
These objects united might raise, on an 
average, annually, alx^ut twelvt! or lifteen 
hundred thousand livres; so that the trade 
was eontaiiud within vt ry eircumseribed 
limits. 

On the eoa^t of Cioleonda, rrance pos- 
sessed a considerable nldcc called Yanaon, 
situate on the river (Jodwarin, where she 
( srablished a chief, several factories, and a 
regular police. I'his aldee was very |)o- 
pulous, being the principal mart of the 
french commerce in that country. It 
contained six extremely rich commercial 
houses, without including the resident; 
who was almost always a civil or mili- 
tary orticcr. Here the contracts were 
made for the white linen cloth fabricated 
in the neighbourhood, which was brought 
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in a raw stato to Yanaoii, wlitre being 
bl(‘.K‘lR‘(l and packed up in halo, it was 
vent down the vmall river of Coringui, to 
ihe bav of the vanic name, where tlie 
'hip> reeelv(‘d it. 

From thiv aldee were obtained l]ic linens Conjon 

cioih. 

called foiir-threads,whiU!and raw, and those 
< ailed ( onjons. C'onjon is an assemblage 
of an hundred and twenty threads: as tlu.* 
width of the cloth never vari<‘^ the greater 
number of conjons there arc in a piece, 
the finer the linens must be. I'hey begin 
louniing at fourteen; at twenty-six the 
tioih may be called line; thirty makes 
lery beautifid shirting; it becomes superb 
at liiirty-vi\, and at lifty it amounts to the 
jic plus ulifo, l>c‘yond which they no 
longer count by conjoiis. The linen is 
then called baviard, and is of a most ad- 
mirable texture and fineness. 

1 he linen ot twenty-six conjons is the 
most saleable : it is worth, on an average. 
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thirteen rupees a piece ; but the bastard 
cloth ought to sell for ten pagodas. 

To understand these Indian coins, it 
may be nccessiry to olberve, that an hun- 
dred ‘'tar-pagoda>, in tlu' ordinary course 
of exchange, are worth from three hun- 
dred and fifty-four to three hundred anil 
sixty rupees of Pondichi rry ; the three- 
figured pagoda fitches two per cent. 
mon‘, while that of Porta-Nova, tlie least 
valuable of all, is sometimes reduced to 
three hundred. ‘I'he current value of thi' 
pagoda is nine livres. 

The rupee of Pondicherry is not the 
highest in value, hut it possesses the ad- 
vantage of never varying. France has liad 
the liberty of coining moiu v since the 
period when Mr. Dupicix was in\cstcil 
\\iih the title of nabob. 1 he monev 
was royal, and its standard fixed by tin* 
ordinanci^ of the king : the course of ex- 
change was two hundred and ihirlcen 
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rujxcs ami a luill' tor one hundred spa- 
iiiNh dollar'^. I'lie rupee of PoiulleluTry 
is know n l)y a er(‘scent over a moorish le- 

iid (in one si({c‘. ’I‘h<* sieea rupee is ihc 

most \aluahle, and U known by a palm- 
in e ; in oeiuMal, iw o hundred ot’ these are 
equal to a hundred dollar''. The areot ru- 
|H'(‘ is an aril( le of tradic, and varies ac* 
tordiiii; (o liie demand tor il. 

\anaon wa- eeriainly the jdact' where c^mnuRc, 
I'raiu ( ( oniniert iall\ had most to do. All 
In I 1' u ( le e«)nsi^m d lo \anaon, and 
lilt liii kiu-ol iiade natuiallv produced 
a allluence. It was the 

nio-l t (iU'idi lahle aldte oT the norllj. 

1 Ik Mine- laid out there in linen iniL^hl 
ainounf, one year w ilh another, in iVeneli 
and ( ni;iid) v oiunns.>ions to«^elher, to twen- 
t> kuks ul iu[Hes, makiiijf nearly liv(* 
inJhons ol lari": to such a •'•tale was the. 
smunKieeol the bay of Hengal reduced. 


1 hego\c rnmeiUoi Pondicherry extended 
over the smalltown of Mahe, Mtuated 
on the coast ol Malabar. Jins town, lor- 
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mrriy strong, populous, commercial, and 
the chief establishment of the French on 
that coast, is now reduced to nothing; it 
has experienced the same fate as every 
other place conquered by the English, 
namely, that of seeing its walls razed to 
their foundations. France has never 
thought of rebuilding them, and has con- 
sequently kept no military force there: 
the town has remained in a stale of dull- 
ness and inaellvity, increased by the vi- 
('inity of fort Tahchery, whence the F.ng- 
lish continually menace it, and by means 
of whieh tlicy may be considered as 
masters of it. 

The trade of Mahe consist'> of |)eppcr 
and beetle-nuts. It also produces a light 
kind of earth which serves to filter water; 
and which the natives have the art of 
making so thin and line, that many of 
them, particularly women, in the habit of 
thus regaling themselves, do not hesitate to 
eat it. This earth is extremely spongy, and 
readily absorbs any liquid, without losing 
its consistency; and it often happens, after 
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preserves have been served up on places 
made of it, that the syrup remains im- 
bibed, and the ladies eat them. 

The becilc-nut is in great request 
throughout India: it resembles a nutmeg, 
in vi/c as well as contexture and shape, 
without po<ii>essing either its taste or fra- 
grance. rhe inside is of a lively red colour, 
and has an agreeable flavour; the Indians 
in gem ral consume a great quantity of 
these nuts. 

1 he town of Chandernagore and the 
lodges of Bengal, such as those of Balas- 
*ore, Patna, Dacca, and Chafigam, are also 
de|HMul<*ni on Pondicherry ; and these 
places with (he large villages of Maht: 
.ind Karikal, the aldce or village of Ya- 
naon, the houses of Masulipatam, with a 
revenue of about four hundred and 
twenty thousand livres, of which three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand arose 
from land, constituted the whole of the 


Snuatinn of 
t!)f French 
in Urngal, 
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french power on the two coasts of India 
nml in the province of Bcncjal. 

'I'o such a state wa^ the nation reduced 
which formeily in thK part of the ^lohe 
vied with Kn^land in splendour; whilst 
her ri\al sivv her ilai^ hoisted on three 
principal foi tresM>, that se cured to her the 
peaecaidt' possession ot the pro\ nKx*s slie 
had acquired, and in which die sup- 
portid, in iiuludiiii; Ulaeks and 

Kiiropcaiis a force ol‘ twenty-liM* thou- 
<;and men. 

Having thus (lescrilxd tin? situation of 
the I-roneh in India, anterior to liie pre- 
sent w’ar, 1 shall add a U*\v de tails on their 
(iiast (slahlishmtNits, before I s[>eak of 
Bengal. 

Tr 'nr<i 
c) \W. 


Though 'rrinconvah‘ docs not belong to 
Trance, is on the coast of Ceylon, and not 
on that of India, vet as it is dtuate d in llie 
bay of Bengal, as the french tlag was liy- 
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ing there for some time, it !•< become 
t’amoib })v the ertorls of admirals SulVrein 
and l!ugvu‘<, and as it is bcsiilcM)f exlreme 
importance in time ol’uar, the superiuiily 
in India d(‘|X‘nding on thi' pu^^cNsion oi il, 
1 shall liegin willi that town. 

'rruu'omale, orl'iinkenomaie, lielongs to 
the Dutch, or at least was tlicirs Ixdorc the 
pK’H'nt war, th.il nation, by a treaty willi 
tin* kntg ol Ceylon, being in pos^csdon 
ot the w link* eo.ut <»l that i land. It was 
altiTnaicly taken ami retaken during tin' 
war of IT 7s, and at hot remaiiu’d with 
t)i( rrench, who falthlullv r<‘<ii»;n(‘d it to 
th( dutch (’omj)anv at the pc’acx' ol 17S‘k 

1 he reputation ol tho tinvn is certainly 
ah«oe lO real \ iluo. 1 !,<• luit, ]’)ropeiiy 
speaking, ( oioois leal ot a honl rorilliea- 
tion on the im-lhod ot Maroloo; it is In 
lai t nothing more llian a liorn-work, whose 
two hrancln s ternunate on a mountain, 
at the toot ol which it is Mtuated, and hy 
which It i'deUnded behind; that Iria* 
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comaif can only be attacked on one ^dc. 
\ he two branches ol* the horn-work are 
(lefcndcd by the sea; or, to make niyselt* 
l)ettcr understood, the mountain of Trin- 
comale is a large |Kaiinsu la separated from 
tlie main land by an Isthmus not exceed- 
ing two lumdud toises in width, and 
whicli Is barred by a front fortilicaiion. 
And this is the place that has made so 
minh noise. Beliind the foililication, at 
tlie foot of the mountain, is what Is called 
(he town, consisting of three small rows 
of lious( s, which form two streets. Near 
the foot of the mountain is also a well of 
\ery good water, the more valuable as 
there* is no other truly drinkable to be 
found in the country. From the situation 
of (his fortress, it would only he neccss;iry 
to disemkirk a body of lrooj)s stronger 
than the garrison, and appear before liic 
place, to blockade and starve it out. Its 
vole advantage is the being built on a rock, 
so that it can never bv approaehed by 
mining, which must terminate about hfiy 
toises from tlie foot of the rampart, When 
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Nfr. ()c SuiVrein took it^ there were no 
advanced woiks, except indeed a shajx‘- 
levs heap ut earth, incapable of conceaU 
ini' in every part the bottom ol the 
wall ; so tliat the l>aiterim' cannon, once 
mounted, might have Ixen directed ad- 
\anlageou'‘ly, without the trouble ol a re- 
gular approac h. 1 he enc inydid not wail 
h»r this hut surrendered in good lime. 

1 he duleh major X'on-baur has since; 
remedied this inc'onvenic'nee. I’hat intel- 
ligent oltic ct. w ilh inlinite patience*, pro- 
cun tl earth from other pails and formed 
liu rcu ith a countersc'arp and a good ditch. 
Ik comlructccl a ravelin, of necessity ver) 
?mail, as the line ot clclenc e i> c‘xtremely 
dioit. 1 he whole is surrounded hy a 
good covered way, well jullisadc cl, and a 
glacis, hy means of wliich it would be 
more c*asily defended against a sudden as- 
sault. I ho chief defect of the place is 

its sjtuilion. 


Trlncomalc presents one of those striking 
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tr.ilts vvliicli cliaractcrUc the genius of a 
nation. In the hands ol an active and 
eniM'gcltc government, it would have be- 
eonu* an impregnabh' lortrcss. It might 
have ‘‘{•eiired to its nnMers tiu* {)o>-essiun 
of the whole roast of Coromandel, iVtnn 
which it is distant only tucnly-tour hours 
sail; it would have servi'd as a rallying 
point, both against the powxas of India 
and those of Kuiope ; it would have beiai 
an ars('nal whence' tiu'v might have deb- 
ris ed ev( rv means ol attack and defence 
in the peminsula; and its harhouis and 
road w'ouhl have admillc’d of a tdrmidahle 
nival estahlishmi nt : in a word, 'Irlneo- 
male, in the poss^N^ion ol an (‘iiU rprising 
nation, might have heeonu' the (M|)ital of 
India. Calcutta, wliieh now enjoys that 
pre-eminence, is situated much les^ favonr- 
ablv U>r war. 


Instead of fee ling these advantage', the 
Dnleli eoiUe'nte cl llu niselves vvilli making 
it a small post jvist capable t)f detimding 
them from any slight attack* Nature lield 
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out lo them the mran«; of rcndriim>; it ji 
HToml Gibraltar; for hy buiUHni; a large 
< ilaJi'l oil the top of the mountain it 
would ha^e heum r< ndered inaccessible. 
Idii^innuntain i'^ ^tcep as to In' nearly p(‘r- 
jxiidicMilar on every ^Idc'; it informed likea 
lortojvf*, nnd v.ouM iulnut ot a \('ry ('xten- 
*i\r lou <). By di‘^' ;.ng uolls in the rock, 
u .lie r u ouM have’ In cn louud in abun- 
dant ( ; it nili;iir lia\e contained maga/incv 
nf |)rtuldon< lor tie' <er\iee of a year or 
inoic ; I'nMU ih hei^lit it would hav(' b(‘en 
d.t!ixi((l Ironi (!u ncodiet and (‘iililadc; 
and, 10 d. -K, v/ooid have protected so et- 
1 « < in i'iv il'.e !>.o’k hav, dial it might have 
blown lo ahou> anv tied daring enough 
lt> t .1 ! ani’hor in it. Iii'^lcad of adopt- 
ing a plan like this, the hrst seltlers, 
,oto( k wlih t!u* fa('illtv of barring the isth- 
!uu^ of which I have s|K>kcn, and of en- 
trenching thenwclvcs at the foot of the 
mountain agaiiM tier native's of the ennn- 
try, imagined they could do nothing beiler 
than conMruct in haste a front fortilica- 
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tion ; and even in doing this they followed 
a defective method, then in vogue, and 
which was merely sufficient to defend 
them against the Blacks of Candy. This 
work, very solidly built of stone, must 
have coti a considerable sum of money; 
and when the Europeans at length be- 
came rivals in the S(‘asof India, and had 
a mutual wish to dispossess each other, the 
dutch company, actuated by petty mer- 
cantile views, adhered to it from a\^rice. 
If they were to alter the system of de- 
fence, and establish themselves on the 
mountain, what had already been ex- 
pended would be wholly lost ; and they 
sacrificed every thing to so trifling a 
consideration. They continued, as well 
as they could, to meliorate their actual 
situation, and were far from wishing to 
form an expensive c'stablishment, whilst 
the one in question was not only already 
completed, but also required, from the 
nature of the fortification, only very small 
means for its defence and supiK)rt, SucIj 
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a system of economy was clear gain in 
the eyes of a j>co|)le, who, extending 
their views no further than the mecha- 
nism of trade, consider details merely 
without looking to im|K)rtant results. 
Hence, noiwitlivlanding all that nature 
liad done to render it (elehraicd, the port 
of Trineomale was condemned, from tlic 
inseiisihlllty v( its masters, to remain in ob- 
scurity. 

AVlien we lakt' a view of the island of 
Ceylon, ami rcfltri on the situation of 
the dut( h ( stahlishmcnti there, wc tire 
unable to giuss for what reason they 
dionld lix their principal residence at Co- 
lomlx), and why so wreteind a port 
sinndd have been made the capital of the 
i'^laml, insU/ad of rrincomule. Is it possible 
they could have been induced to such a 
measure by llic pearl-fishery in the gulf of 
Manar? 'That fishery is now so much re- 
duced, that they might easily have judged 
how very defective such views would have 
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been. If the cultivation of sugar in that 
neighbourhood was their reason, they 
might have obtained the same advantage 
at Trincomale. How could they neglect 
to fix the centre of their power in this 
port, by which they might have preserved 
tiieir colonics of Palliacata and Sadras, 
and especially that of Negapatam, which 
they have seen transferred to the hands 
of their enemies I That they have kept the 
two first is simply owing to their pos^^es- 
sions, in the state to which they are re- 
duced, having become of no conse quence. 
Palliacata, too near Madras, has $ixn its 
commerce swallowed uj) by the latter, 
even to its beautiful manufacture of hand- 
kerchiefs; and Sadras is now nothing more 
than a village mouldering behind ilic ruins 
of a fortress, the ramjjarts of w hich, dislo- 
cated by minc^, still exhibit their former 
strength. The dwellings of the interior, 
unroofed and stripped, have the apjKar- 
ance of hoases destroyed by tire ; a spec- 
tacle common enough in places coa- 
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qtiorrd by Elnglish, and to which ihe 
tra\cllcr who visits (he country must ac-* 
ou stoni himst'If. 

The tort of Trincomulc not being large 
enough to contain all those who might 
have wished to settle there it' the ('stablish- 
inenl liad bee n pro^^lK rous and scarcely 
atVording su the lent room lor the garrison, 
a pl('ee ol’ land was marked out for build- 
ing a town on the outride, on the plain 
winch separates tli<’ back bay from the 
harbour. Hut, w ilb the e\ce|)lion of an 
exic nsive row of trees, used for th(‘ hazar 
or market-place of (be Hlacks, the town 
liav ri'inaiiK'd Imaginary; for T cannot call 
1)V that name a few gardens for the culti- 
vation of tobacco, and three houses, with 
about thirty huts. This is a natural cfcct 
of the monoi)o!y of the dutch company, 
which not only refused to encourage com- 
merce ihcmselvi's, but even prevented in- 
dustrious men from settling in their esUu* 
bibhments. 
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At the end of the war of 1778, the 
French had begun, in some measure, to 
enliven trade at Trincomalc. Cinnamon 
was easily procured iIktc. Now that port 
has nothing to otVer for sale; and when I 
put in there, on my return, uith the 
U nited Frknils^ a ship wine h 1 (‘ommanded 
in 1792, I could not procure the least re- 
freshment, though 1 had many articles 
which the commandant was anxious to 
obtain, and though the administration was 
in the greatest want of opium for the 
Mai 1 ) 1 . Malays living there *. As the country 

* The nati\c<5 of ihc pciunsuU of Malacca ate in 
the habit of eating a great ijuantity of opium, of wl .iili 
they are very foml : the cHcct it proJuces on them \s a 
furious (Irunkcnnos. Those who take too large a 
dose fall into a paroxysm of rage, from whiuli dcatli 
alone can relieve them : for this reason the government 
keep men in jray at Malacca, whose employment is to 
patrolc the streets on festivals, aiui who arc always 
within call, shcuUI a man intoxicatcvl with opium ap- 
j>«ir in the streets : if any one be sern in this situation, 
Uicy punue and kill him without mercy. But for this 
precaution, these madnvm would commit the most ter- 
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alVordcd no article of exchange, except 
some bad tobacco cultivated in the neigh- 


ril>!c nnH though the utmost activity is used, it 

IN t>ttin iinpt ssihlc to prevent accidents. They arc genc- 
raiU arimd with a poniard, which t!icy call itist or 
tl.e l)bdc ol which is halt' an ineJt broad and 
about eight incites long ; it is made in a sci|>eniinc 
hum, an»l ha\c» a wound at least two inches wide, 
whit }i it IS hardly practifahlc to pioln*, on account of 
the suiiiosuics oteasioned hy the instrument, 'riiis 
wnpon is (f.r moie icrnbic lioin Inring poisoned. Its 
I la !<• ts a!w ays covcretl witligrenve, in whit hit is sup- 
f>t sfd they hod the green wood f»r the mtincemlicr. The 
eircct of tins iNuson so sure, that it is lmpo.wihlc to 
f St ape , a W'Uind matlc with it is certain death. I'hcy 
i.irry i’ \% k:* t in a woi-den shealh, the blade being 
TM tid as to avoid all friction, and preserve the 
|»e.ison wnh whlfli it is coscred, and whkh time, ibc 
general ilcstruvrr, ^erms to improve j at least tlieoldci 
It gross s, tlie more rapidly it acts, 

Vo lonn an idea ot the lagc and fury with wlikli 
thU opium ins; ms them, we sl.cuM see them, in their 
combats on bcjard p;i ate vessels, icccivr a lance through 
rfifir Iv^irs, and not being able to di aw it out, take 
hold of it, and plunge it further in, to be able to get 
at tl.cir enemy, and stab him with their krist , a s|>c- 
cits of ferexity that obliges ships in danger of falling in 
with them to provide themselves with lances that Iwvc 
a guard through the middle of die shaft, by means of 
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bourhood, I could do no business. Money 
l)esides was not known among them, and 
they hnd nothing to uHVr me in payment 
but the company’s notes, which I could 
not possibly accept. 

Notwithstanding this state of penury, 
the establishment at the time I was there 
had an appearance of vigour. 1 lie king 
of Candy having refused to fullil iiis treaty 
for cinnamon, and having desiroyi d besides 
from diksaiistaction a great number of trees, 
winch were too contiguous to the dutch 
estabh'^lunent^, llu‘ ( oinpany had resolved 
to march an army against him, and the 
go\ernor-general of lhi‘ island had in con- 
betpience sent a reinforeement from Co- 


s\hich they ktep (hem oft an ! sufTc r rhein to die at the 
ant ot tiu' weapon, without daiing to draw it out (tli 
these fuiioijs Kangs ha\c hreathed llicir Ijvt. 

The UiUth, by arming them with muskets, have 
rcndcicd them tolerable soldiers, and substitute tfictn 
instead of Ci|>ahis : they arc stationed at almost all 
their establishments , and it is seldom that Trincoroalc 
h without some companies of them. 
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lombo. The number of white troops 
amounted nearly to a thousand meni 
which gave to the place a considerable 
apiM'arancc of life and activity ; but as to 
the road, my ship was the only one to be 
icen at anchor there. 

]nde|K ndently of the fort of Trinco- 
inal(‘, (he Dutch have built another for 
the deknee uf the port. This is on a 
mountain ; and if they had taken half the 
pains with the which they liave be- 
sf<>\\cd, at clear on the second, they 
would have succeeded in making it a 
e cajiable of resistance. This fort is 
calliul (Meml)ourg, from the name of the 
mountain on which it is built : it is sim- 
ply an oval, without angles or any thing 
whai(’V(T to llank. The battery is in- 
tended to cover the harbour; and the 
•situation in reality is well chosen for the 
purixm*, and, had it been differently con- 
structed, might have been of very great 
MTvicT, though, on account of its ( leva- 
tion, the shot thrown from it must lose 
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the advantage of rising again when they 
touch the water, and also that of raking 
tlic enemy, which is very much against 
it. But, by a most astonishing want of 
judgment in a nation known to be consi- 
derate, the only mountain not accessible 
is that on which they have neglected to 
build ; w'hile they have constructed a de- 
fective fort, at a great expense, on an 
eminence to which it is practicable to 
climb, and on wiiich artillery may be 
mounted out of reach of their guns. They 
have not even cleared away the woods, un- 
der shelter of winch it is easy to advance 
within ten loises of the rampart. The 
engineer (I Inimhiy beg pardon for calling 
him so) w ho fortilied Ostemhourg seemed 
neverlhele''S to have had an idea that it 
might be attacked on the mountain side ; 
for, instead of terminating his fort circu- 
larly on that side, as in every other part, 
he formed a strait line, which barred the 
whole breadth of the mountain. Had he 
understood what he was about, he might 
have rcajK'd great advantages from its siig- 
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allon ; in reality he should have cleared 
away all the wood within cannon-shot, 
have formed an esplanade with it, and 
then, throwing up entrenchments and 
palisading them, have opposed a regu- 
lar front to an attack. It had the advan- 
r.ige of not being able to be turned, and of 
defiling the faces of the bastions, which 
could never have been atliicke<i but in 
front. But it was never supposed that it 
would enter the imagination of an enemy 
to approach this place by land, and no- 
thing was thought of but erecting a battery 
for the harbour. Mr, deSulVrein, however, 
proved liiat an attack on the side of the 
mountain was praetieable, for it was on 
that side that he took it, 

Whatever he the defects of this fort, it 
cost in the construction a great deal of 
jnoncy. A numlxT of uselt*ss works were 
erected, and among the rest an enormous 
cistern; whereas, with the eighth part of 
the ex|K‘iisc, a well might have been sunk 
in the mountain, wiiich is only composed 



of soft rough stone, and water would 
have been found at a very little depth, as 
it is met with in some places half way up 
the declivity. 

The mountain of Ostcmhoiirg is one of 
those vast calcareous masses rising in this 
canton, between which the ocean has left 
passages and openings, which at present 
fonn inagnilicent bays and an excellent 
liarbour. It is of an oblong form, steep 
at one extremity, and at tljc other gradu- 
ally sloping olf towards the plain ; it pro- 
jects into the grantl bason which forms the 
harbour, and divides it into two parts, 
Nicholson-bay Ixang on one side, and 
Osleinbourg-road on the other. 

The passage for entering the harbour is 
towards the steep extremity, at the foot 
of which, near the edge of the water, is 
erected a raking battery, which would 
have an excellent effect if it could be shel- 
tered from the splinters which the enemy’s 
shot would sever tiom tiie mountain. This 
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battery however, the tort ot Oitembourg, 
and that of Trincomale, having no com- 
munication with each other, and no inter- 
im diatc pmts, can render no mutual su[)- 
por( ; tliey are besides without detiles into 
tiu* iiuenor of the country, by which to 
obtain subsistence after the enemy has 
made good bis landing. They stand 
therefore isolated and apart, and must dc- 
f( ud ihenibelves separaltdy as well as they 
i an. 


'i’he harbour of 'rrincomale is certainly 
very superb; and to judge of it from tlic 
acc ounts that lia\c been given, it would 
scern to rccjuuc nothing' to render it per- 
fect ; there are, however, inconveniences 
iK longing to it which it is proper should 
be made known. 

• The print ipal bay Is immense ; but it has 
no anchorage, and is scarcely navigable. Fo 
enter the |>ort, a ship must work acro'^s it; 
whic h is in some mc!asurc dangeroas, as 
llierc arc many rocks, some of which arc 
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eight or ten feet only below the surface of 
the water, which renders it necessary to have 
a pilot ; to obtain whom you first come to 
anchor in what is called the Back-bay, 
under the fori of Tiincoinalc, where there 
is >ery good ground. Of all tlic creeks 
and bays of the estal)li''lnn(‘nts this would 
I)C the best, if there was any shelter in the 
bad season during the north-east monsoon ; 
but it is then not tenable, and you must 
get into port. 

During the south-west monsoon it is the 
only place frequented by ships, because 
there is anchorage on each tack ; and 
when they wish to depart, they may be 
out at sea in an instant without difficuliv. 
Nevertheless, as this little bay is not shel- 
tered, there is always a great swell in it, 
which makes the vessels roll, and renders 
it impossible to careen them. 

The inner part of the great bay affords an 
anchorage near the river Cotiar; but there 
is this inconvenience attendinir it. that fr<N 
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cjuciuly, during the soulh-wciit moii$oon« 
.1 vessel may beat a whole clay without 
gelling in Tar : in which ca^se, as there is 
no aiu hi>rago any where else, it is obliged 
lo return to tlie Haek-I)ay to recommence 
on the morrow its alU inpts. An equal 
dilVicultv is tound during the north-east 
mouMM)!! in getting out ; and this is the 
more to be dreaded, as aflcr a whole day 
'pent in the attempt, night may bring ou 
a 'torrn, and expose the vessel to the 
danger o( perishing on the coast, from 
whleh it may ni>t have been able to make 
a vullicienl oiling. 


V/hen we have succeeded in getting to 
ilie rurtluTend of the bay, we put about 
for the harbour, and come to anchor at 
()^tembou^g-p oint. The shore of that 
mountain so bold, that a boat run 
aground at the head will have fourteen 
fathom water at the rudder: at half a 
cable's length there will be tliirly-lhrce 
fathom. 
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l ljis ba^^on is very improperly caller! the 
harbour: it is rather an immense bay, 
where ships are moor( ^1 ac ross, and where 
there is a lu'avy swell, thoiii^h it i'^ land- 
lock<*d on every ‘^ide ; hut the bay is 
extensive’, that the h t'w.iid ‘'id(' i" alw.iv^ 
very much agitated. 7‘he middle of the 
bay has a soft clay bollum, in whirl) an- 
chors sink deep a> to render it impeed- 
ble to recover them. Further on, tow'ards 
(he inmost part of the harl)our, i^ a rock of 
no small extent ; hut the* bay is m) larg(' and 
$0 little frequ(‘nted, that ther(' i'^ mor(’ than 
sullicienl room Inr s<ich v(‘s«*('|s’ as w isli to 
enter it. Th(' iiK'onx eniene(' of not Ix'ing 
able to gc‘t in without Ix'.iting to wind- 
ward must be exln niely disagia cable to a 
vessel in any kind of distress. Should she 
be l(‘aky, with only a few hands cxhaust('d 
by fatigue, the inconvenience mint bt' 
considerably increased by being obliged 
to spend a day or more in tacking to arrive 
at the care ening-plaee ; and if the rigging 
be bad, this becomes impossible: she must 
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ilion of iK(Tssltv brinu; up in a great 
of water in the Back-I4y» till a'isis- 
fance arrive^, by which she may be enabled 
to eiiKT the harbour; which must greatly 
rrlarti her operations. 

'^lien* 1- th<‘ sanu‘ disadvantage for a 
diip of war after an enuagement. If to- 
tally dismasted, it is impossi()|e for h(T to 
get in under jury-masts; and if the hull 
aho he impaiia'd, 'he cannot obtain the 
smallest relu f; lor in the Hack-bay, tin? 
only pl.K'e wln r^ she (ould Ik* moored, 
there would he no possibility of her relit- 
ting. In adtiition to these* inconvenienctvs 
tile va-tiH'ss ot the hat hour must be eonsi- 
d(_r(<j. During the south- w'(*s| monsoon 
vesvtds are carcciual at the greater island; 
hut It a bree/e spring uj) in the offing or 
in the north-east, their position must be in- 
^kmtly allere d, for the sea swells so sud- 
denl\, that tiiey would I>e in considerable 
dang(M. During the otha* monsoon tlie 
careening Ls done in Nicholson Vbay, bul 
that is no better sheltered ; and in fAnse 
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v Coiau \vhcr(' llit'rc i', al^o ancliorag(% 
I he re is ihe same disaflvantagc. 'Fhent 
(liircreait place-, l)e-i(l(‘s are above three 
miles (ll'tanl liom each other, and six 
Irom th(‘ lort ot dnneeniak'. IIdw dilil- 
eiih, or .it k'.bl expensive, it would be, 
pr()vid{‘<l tlu'V could nuilually a-'^i-t one 
another, to Ibrm t -tabii-hinenl^ in ('aeh, 
may e'.isily be coneeiM'd. Some ml-era- 
ble ''torelioiM"-, ind(a*d, have Ixin eon- 
slriu ted at lii(‘ foot ol the mountain ol 
()>U niboiiri;. and, suppo-ing an e-lablidi- 
nuait we re, lormc'd iIktix ‘'Ullicient K>r (he 
operation' oT a eon''i(K'r.d)le j)ort, tlu- dif- 
lieultv would remain to Imd a place wheie 
shi[)^ might be binlt and iauiuhed. Tor 
(he rest, the jnineipal di-.uK antage of this 
port i- tile want of good water: except 
a small s[»rlng at the foot of the moun- 
tain of O-tembourg, towaids Niehohun’s- 
bay, there is none searee ly to be tbund. 
'I he other 'springs allord but little, ar.d arc 
dramed by tue natives. During the war of 
1778 we were obliged to Mipply our-elves 
from the ri\er Collar, v !.i li e i me nuics 
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distant, as all the wells about Trincomalc 
were brackish and unwholoonu*. Not- 
withstanding all this, the harbour is an 
inestimable benefit; for there is no otlier in 
this part of India, and the possession of it 
^ is of the highest importance. 


'Mie environs of Trineomale are iineiil- 
tlvated. About fifteen miles from the fort 
is a fountain of warm water. It jets out 
in two plat es. One ot the sources is too 
hot to be borne; the other is of a mode- 
rate lu at ; and twenty feet from the latter 
rises a "pring of ( old water. 

Ihe woods with which this country 
is toNcred arc near the town. It would 
he imprudent to enter them unarmed, as 
tliey abound in buffaloes, elephants, and 
tigers, to which Buflbn gives the name of 
ounce: there arc also a great number of 
monkeys there. Tlie river Cotiar is near 
a lake, where the wild elephants fre- 
quently resort to bathe. Our saiioVs often 
had skirmishes with them. 
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The soutlicrn coast of the great * bay 
is terminated by Sale-point; it abounds 
in peacocks and quailsi but there is ver)' 
little shootings on account of the wild 
beasts, which there Is danger of falling 
in With. Mr. Sonnerat found there what' 
is called the primitive cock, and whicn 
Bullbn maintains to be tlie golden phea- 
sant. I saw one of them in Mr. Casc- 
nove’s garden at Pondicherry. Mr. Son- 
nerat shewed me another stuiVed, a most 
beautiful bird, the feathers of which were 
all covered with gold-coloured spots. lie 
has given a description of it tJiat is accu- 
rate, to which the reader may refer. 

On a small rock called the Chapel are 
oysters, and it is the only place where 
they are to be found. Cattle are so 
scarce at Trincomale, that a small piece 
of beef is a dish of the greatest valgc. 
While the French were masters of it, they 
introduced a species of goats, called ma- 
roon dogs, which at that time formed the 
chief supply of tlie kitchen. But these 
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flocks are insensibty exhausted ; and when 
1 returned there, nothing was to be had 
but fish and cheese. The commandant 
having done me the honour of inviting 
me to dinner, gave me nothing else, and 
for drink alt he had to ofl'er ki$ guests was 
"^gimg^madc of arrack and water. At the 
dessert indeed there were served up, as a 
dainty, a bottle of brandy and another of 
gin, accompanied with the same demon- 
strations as are used at Paris in oflering a 
glass of hermitage or tokay. In a word, 
such was the misery of the country, that 
even a candle was a luxury, and there 
was nothing but oil of coct^ to substitute 
in its stead. 

Ceylon may In a manner be considered 
as the country of cocoa-nuts, the island 
being almost covered with the trees: it 
•^also produces very excellent rice, and 
towards the southern part, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Piinto Gallo and Colombo, 
the Dutch cultivate sugar. Tht^se three 
articles together produce a considerable 
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trade ; they serve to make arrack, of which 
a great quantity is exported to different 
parts of India, and cocoa-hair, which is 
used in forming cables for ships. 

The manners of this canton being nearly 
tile same as those of the coast of Iivlia^ T' 
shall pass on to Pondicherry, taking a 
K»rik..i. slight glance at the village of Karikal. 

I’ll is possession is a small aldee to the 
south of the danish settlement at Trinke- 
bar. I’he French government keeps a 
military commandant there, with a dc- 
taehiiK'nt of troops of colour. Its princi- 
pal product is nch/, a name given to rice 
when it is simply threshed, without be- 
ing disengaged from its outer skin. This 
nely serves for the consumption of Pon- 
dicherry. Th(‘ establishment of Karikal, 
in commtm with other parts of the coast, 
makes s;ih, which the French carry to 
Bengal. '1 he government of Pondicherry 
gives bons, or permits, every year, to 
transport it into lliai province, to the 
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amount, in quantity, of eight hundred 
thousand maunds, or sixty millions weight : 
it must be delivered to the english com- 
pany, who engage to take it at a certain 
^ price before agreed on, and pay in ready 
money :*if any be sent without such per- 
' >1. it, J-U^s confiscated ; or if more than eight 
liundreci thousand maunds, the quantity 
stipulated by the contract, be sent, it is 
aho seized : any persons alfempting to* 
introduce salt into Bengal, and selling it 
to the natives, arc punished as defrauders. 
'Fhese permits fornvti part of the riches of 
,^he frencli government, in addition to its 
territorial revenue. A portion of them is 
set apart fur the support of widows, or- 
phans, and the poor. The rest arc sold 
to individuals, and the produce goes into 
the coders of govecnnient. 

> From the southern jx)int of the coast of Bar. 
CdVomandel to the Palm-tree Point, which 
terminates the bay of Bala&sore, it is im- 
possible to make good a landing in curo- 
pean boats. The ocean, which, for a 
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long continuity of ages has successively 
retired, both from the mountains of the 
Gauts, and the plain on which they are 
elevated, is daily raising'the coast, which 
it insensibly abandons; it is continually | 
amassing sand and wrecks of rtiarine pro- ^ 
duct ions over its whole extent, o^. " kich 
it gradually forms a bank, destined at some 
future day to become the coast, against 
•which it wfll again throw up other banks. 
These sands form what is called the bar; 
against which the sea is almost constantly 
beating with great futy. I'hc extremities 
of the waves which pass over the bank 
lodge Ix’tween it and the shore, where 
they form new waves. Tlie alternate 
movement of the surge, whic h tends to 
undermine the shore, and the retrograde 
movement of these waves, seeking to re- 
unite themselves with the mass of the sea, 
occasion an excavation between the bank 
and the coast. I'his space, about pisfol- 
shot wide, makes what is called the rcssac 
of the bar. As it is only the top of the 
wave which passes over the bank forming 
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the bar, the depth of \vater is not more 
than a foot, and is often less. The surge 
sometimes rises considerably above it, and 
breaks with violence. An european boat, 
attempting this passage, would run the 
risk of touching on the bank, and of 
“‘^wallowed up by the waves. To 
prevent this, flat-bottomed boats, called 
cfielitJ^ucs, are constructed, without beams, Chcim* 
and which have the planks 'sewed toge- 
thcr, instead of being nailed. This forma- 
tion gives them more elasticity, allows 
them to bend when they are struck by the 
»^ge, and pi;cvcnts them from being so 
easily stove as other boats : they arc so flat, 
that they do not draw when loaded above 
six inclu s water, and some not even so 
much ; tliey arc extremely high at the 
sides, seldom less than four feet, so that 
when the surf overtakes them, as it can- 
*'not reach over the side, they are in less 
danger of being filled. They are generally 
manned withT^inc Blacks, and when the 
sea runs high with eleven. The person 
who steers stands up abaft, and is furnished 
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with an extremely large oar, with which 
lie endeavours to keep the end of the 
boat always towards the wave. Long ex- 
perience points out to them that all waves 
are not of equal strength, and tliat after 
three heavy ones there will at least, suc- 
ceed one less violent. I'hey \vatC'!ri1Teir 
opportunity and arc seldom deceived. 
Floating along on that which they deem 
to he I lie ino-'t manageable, they follow it 
up, with the foam constantly a-licad of 
their clielingue. The rest of the wave, 
still swelling, alVortls them sufficient water 
to clear the bank, and they, arrive thus 
perfect safely, pursued by another wave, 
wtiieh breaks behind^ them upon# the bar, 
but, unable to overtake them, is no im- 
p<(liment to their attaining the landing- 
plaee. (Jreat, however, as their skill may 
!){', they do not always succeed; somc- 
liniCN tlu y are deccivid in the swell, of 
iliev steer badly, ordse are not in good 
trim; and they arc then surprised by the 
‘urf, upset, and every thing contained in 
the chclingue is tumbled into the sea. As 
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(hey are all excellent swimmers, they lay 
hold of the Europeans, and save them, 
but the goods are in danger of being lost. 

^ To guard against a misfortune like this, 
>vhcn large sums of money arc confided 
to th^irK or other articles of value, they 
tic a rope to them, and fix at the end of 
it a buoy, by which they know where 
the effects are, and arc able to recover 
them. 

When the sea runs so high that they 
ir-c--.'\m)rchensiire of an accident, they add 
to thc^ precautions that of providing a 
catimaron to accompany their chelingiie. 
Til is is a bundle of three pieces of wood 
lied together with cords. Their width 
prevents them from upsetting, and, as they 
have no interior capaciousness, they can- 
tiot sink. The Blacks seat themselves on 
this sort of raft, with their legs lx?nl un- 
der them, sometimes relieving tlicmselves 
from so tiresome an attitude by letting 
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ihem hang over in the water. There have 
been instances of sharks carrying off some 
of these men from the reef when in their 
general attitude, whether on their knees 
or sitting down ; the sea waslies them to 
the middle of their bodies ; the only dr^y 
part is the head, on which there fjJiC“t!iey 
carry the papers^that arc confided to them, 
in a cap made for the purpose. 

On vessels of this frail description the 
natives of India, and particularly the 
i^^landers of the Andamans and the Slraih, 
undertake long voyages. They put a pv.iPt 
to this wreirh(‘d c atimaron, and lix%*lo it a 
weight, \vhi(’h serves to counterbalance an 
( normous sail, and prevent their upsetting ; 
thus equipped, they make way with asio- 
ni>hing celerity. If any accident hap- 
jHJns, they have recourse to swimming, 
find, like so many fishes, as if the clcmeiV; 
was natural to them, put their machine 
to rights, on which they scat themselves 
again, and continue tlicir voyage. 
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When we arrive on*^the coast of India# 
the first objects we discern are the flags of 
the town we approach: they arc seen 
^eating on the sea, as though they h^d 
Emerged from its bosom. The coast is 
low, that it is not perceptible till wc 
arc i»c:?r it, the mounuins being too 
distant from the shore to be seen out at 
sea. 


This plain, which extends from the 
borders of the sea to the Gauts, is so flift, 
that the rivers have scarcely any current, 
pnd even at their mouths are so little 
rapids that the sea throws up a bar in 
the sanV manner as in other parts ; thus 
closing the rivers, al^d leaving the water 
to filter through the sand. In the rainy 
seasons they swell, rise above the bank 
by which they are closed, and open for 
Vncmselves a pamiige, which the sea again 
fills up as soon as^ic body of water is run 
oft*. 1 speak, as may be supposed, of 
small rivers only, and not of those which 
are deep enough to admit ships. 


Low coaif. 
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This want of cl^valion in the coast but 
ill agrees with the supposed antiquity of^ 
the country. The number of rivers, the 
lAcs by which they are supplied, the soJ!,/ 
that in many places is nothing but sand, 
all sT'cm to indicate, that, at no very re-Y 
mote pettod, it w'as covered by tlyi^occan. 
Not the least elevation can be discovered 
till we arrive at Pondicherry, and thence, 
to the north of Sadras, only a few hills 
are perceptible, w'hich must have been 
i^ytnds when the ocean covered the plain. 

If we conside r tlie shallowne<^s of thf 
gnlph which separate's Ceylon fia ui the 
coa^l, and the chain of rocks that K'-unites 
th(’m, ove r which ilbthing hut pirogues 
c an now pass, wc! may venture to athrm, 
without temerity, that in the course of 
t^velve c enturk's Ceylon w ill be no longer 
an idand, allow^ing to this part of tiui* 
world the* same* progressive diminution as 
we have ohM rved in the Baltic, namely, 
forty-five inches to^a century. 'Hie cal- 
c ulatlon would be just; for there is only 
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nine fathom water in the deepest part of 
the gulph. By admitting a similar ante- 
yor diminution ih the ocean, it would fol- 
\lo\v, that India is not now as it was in the 
time of Alexander, and that the plain on 
which Pondicherry and Madras arc built 
was then under water. 

There aic monuments of men existing 
in this country, however, which bear 
marks of great antiquity. I here antici- 
pate my excursion, in order to pres(’nt facts 
at variance with the system, that ajuster 
-opinion may be formed. 

In asGimding the Godwarin, about nine M-n , 
miles above Yanaon, we meet with a^small rom * 
Indian town called Cota, the residence of 
a raja. Hence directing our course a little 
to the eastw ard, we arrive at a considerable 
rrtoorish aldee named Datcharom. I’lie 
situation of this place is not elevated ; on 
the contrary it Ls surrounded with water, 
and consequently could not have been 
freed from the empire of the ocean till 
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some ages after the present coast : yet in 
this alfl^e we find a very beautiful pa- 
goda, which must formerly have been ^ 
strong place ; it 4s defended by a wide/ 
and deep ditch, the degraded sides or 
which, notwithstanding their slope, exhi- , 
bit proofs of antiquity. We arriVc at the 
edifice by two bridges. The pagoda, like 
all others, is built in the centre of a vast 
court, the circuit of which struck me with 
astonishment. 'I hc wall is so ancient, that 
it has three times undergone a thorough 
repair ; the ditlercncc ot the mason work 
caunot escaire the eye of an attentive and - 
experienced observer; as a necessity Ton- 
sequence of the injuries of tirn^, it has 
now fallen into ruins. The two upper 
|)arts of the masonry have nothing re- 
markable in them but their antique ap- 
ix arance ; they arc composed of brick. 

I hal which sup|)orts them is also of brick, . 
but in Ix iter condition; and the malabar 
style is diHcruable in two mouldings which 
lime has spared : the whole rests on a 
toundation ofgranitcof the greatest beauty. 
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of which ihe level has not given way a 
single inch. All the foundation of the 
western front, as well as that of the southenf, 
is ^jmpletely preserved ; the architecture 
is visibly greek/ for the^Unth, the swell 
above it, and the astragal, are as corectly 
displayed as if done by an architcc^of the 
present day ; the whole is completely laid 
out by line, and calculated to engage the 
aiienlioh of a spectator. When we com- 
pare this monument with the pagodas of 
Chalambarum and Jagrenaut, both con- 
structed in the malabar taste, and passing 
^ for sAtiquities, it is din'icult to accou^ for 
a pip.ee of grcck architecture thus ap- 
pearing in the midst of a country where 
no other trace of it is to be found, except 
in eil^ojx’an cst^)lishincnts. and there 
even no work of granite of thi» kind ex- 
ists. I have seen in this country many 
> chuuderia and other buildings constructed 
of a similar stone, but (bey were all of 
the malabar or Indian architecture, with- 
out the smallest greek vestige presenting it- 
self. The Moors of Datcharom have the 
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higliest idea of the antiquity of this pSH 
goda; it ousted, they say, long before 
they settled on this spot, and they have 
suffered it to remain for the use o£ the 
Hindoos living with tliem in the village. 
Their tradition informs them of the erec- 
tion of the two su|>crior pieces of ma- 
sonry ; but they are ignorant of the date 
of the third, and have no idea of the age 
of the foundation on which thfc whole 
stands. 


Wliocvrr was the architect that built 
this^noiuiment, he must have takenitvery 
po.sbil)le precaution to do it with solidity, 
considering tliat he had to wurl^/in the 
midst of water; and he succeeded, for the 
building has remained *t() this day.^j It is 
fair to presume, that it was erected in times 
anterior to Indian areliilecture, as it would 
otherw i.H* have been conformable* to the-, 
nianiui of the country. At the time 
of the lirst repair the malabar architecture 
was known, for it is done in the indian 
style. 
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If thk was a Greek edifice^ as it appears 
to be, how are we to reconcile the remote 
period of its foundation with the recent 
one^ when the sea is supposed to have 
quitted these shores ? The country in ge- 
neral is $0 loWf that a tempest is sufficient 
to lay it under water ; ^nd instances of it 
are not wanting. In the year 1789 all 
the country of Coringui and the neigh- 
bouring parts were deluged by three 
waves, which a storm raised above the 
common level : the water reached even 
as far as Yanaon. The sea tm* above its 
ordinary limits, and carried a vessel *#into 
the plains within three mile's of Coringuu 
When 'these three waves had sj>ent their 
force, tic sea returned to its bed, and the 
watcrsiran off. An event like this proves 
beyond dispute the trilling elevation of the 
country, and consequently its late exis- 
tence : how then can it happen, that at 
Datcharom, in the neighbourhood of Co- 
ringui, a monument should be found 

• The Grijheundt captain Bourdc DclariUaulieit* 
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bearing every mark^of the remotest antw 
quily ? 

Conjee- If we admit with some geographers^ 

i^hc^un. that in the early ages of the world the pe- 
ninsula of India was an island, which I am 
far from denying, it must follow, that the 
plain, extending from the sea-coast to the 
foot of the Gauts, was still under water at 
that epoch, as it is much lower than the 
country which formed the strait between 
the then island and what at the present 
clay forms the Mogul, properly so called. 
On this hypothesis would not the Gauts 
have been the cradle of the Bramins ? It 
appears to me that the affirmative is pro- 
bable. These mountains must have ex- 
isted from the first ages of the worlct they 
arc primitive, that is to say, granitic : they 
incontestably form one of the ramifica- 
tions of the chain which constitutes, so to-- 
speak, the timber-work of the earth : they 
would seem to end at Cape Comorin. But 
1 am not afraid of being taxed with exag- 
geration by those who have made this 
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part of the globe their stu(ly» \^hen I af- 
firm* that to me they do not appear to ter- 
minate till they reach the island of St. Paul 
to die southward of the Mauritius and the 
Isle of Bourbon ; and the only reason why 
we do not see them rise again between 
the island of St. Paul and the Pole* is, that 
the ice has prevented us from penetrating 
so far, or that the mountains which con- 
tinue this chain arc not sufficiently ele- 
vated to appear above the Surface of the 
8ca. It is this same chain which, plung- 
ing under the waves, re-appears at inter- 
vals, and shows the peaks o^ its mountains* 
of which the summits form the isles of 
France, Bourbon, Rodrigues, and the vast 
archi|ieJ|igo, hitherto so little explored, 
whicl^vers the sea between those islands 
and the Maldives. The Maldives, the 
Laccadives, and even Geylon* are also t 
continuation of this chain : of Ceylon, how- 
ever, I speak from conjecture only, as I 
have not obsen^ed it. The mountains of 
the coast which I have visited arc all cal- 
careous; but I conceive that the middtr 
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ciiain of the island is granitic. , In short, 
if we admit the principle, now considered 
as indisputable, of the successive retreat of / 
the ocean, we must necessarily infer, that 
in the course' of a considerable number of 
ages the Mauritius and the Isle of Bour* 
bon will terminate Asia to the south* 
ward. 

Thfs opinion is very far from being hy- 
pothetical. These two islands are already 
nearly joined to the continent. Their 
archipelago and that of the Maldives arc 
nothing more .than a continued mass of 
mountains connected together under the 
water at no great depth, between which 
tlic sea still preserves its channeb. In a 
word, to the eye of a philosopLir tliis 
continent is already exposed to view : the 
plains alone remain submerged; and even 
these perhaps wait only for die epoch, when* 
die slow and gradual retreat of the fluid elc* 
xnent shall leave them’dry, to rise from the 
bosom of the ocean ; 6r they may be in- 
debted for their existence to some vol- 
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canic explosion. So great a space cannot 
be entirely without pyrites : the isle of 
^ Bourbon burns already ; and it is to be 
presumed) that the watet) effecting at last 
a passage to those contained in the bowels 
of the earth that still supports the yoke 
of the ocean)! some explosion will result) 
and produce cither tl)e wreck of the exist- 
ing islands or the formation of new coun- 
tries : we ought rather to incline to the 
latter hypothesis) as the existing moun- 
tains form together such a mass of granite, 
that the explosion would more easily throw 
up the bottom of the sea to its surface, 
than shake and swallow up so great a 
body, tl|e resistance of which is augment- 
ed adhesion to what is near it, and 
by the union of all the parts of which it 
is constituted. 

But to return to my voyage. 

On arriving before Pondicherry the eye 
is shocked with the ruins that present 
themselves. The church and the capu- 
chin convent, destroyed during the siege 
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of Mr. dc Beltecorobc, have nol been re^ 
paired ; many other houses on the sea-* 
shore, to the eastward, in like manner dc^ 
stroyed, are a heap of ruins; and the 
whole exhibits a mournilil and sickening 
spectacle. But when we are landed the 
scene changes. As we enter llie place of 
arms we are struck with its grandeur; the 
governor's palace adds to its beauty, and 
gives it a noble appearance; and if every 
thing corresponded with this beginning, 
Pondicherry would be the finest toNvn in 
India. 

It is divided into two parts, the Black 
Town and the .White Town: the latter 
spreads along the sea-coast, and ' again 
divided into two parts, the north and 
south. The tower bearing the flag-staflf is 
in the middle, apd separates the two 
quarters. 

The Black Town is separated from the 
White by a ditch running through tlie 
whole extent of Pondicherry. It reaches 
(0 titc ram{>arts, and contains a popula-* 
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lion, of neuly. eighty thousand souls, and 
a cathedral Mongii^ to a convent of 
-french Jesuits, the bishop of which be- 
longs to that society. This church, newly 
built in the modem taste, is the only one 
in India that is tolerable. 

The White Town is very inconsidera- 
ble. Its length comprehends the whole 
front of the place on the sea-shore; but 
its width* from the shore to the ditch, 
which separates it from the Black Town, 
is not more than tliree hundred toises. 
This space is filled with handsome bouses, 
but few of them are more than one story 
high- contains a parish-church, the 
duty of/* which is done by the capuchins 
ofth^rench mission. 

The streets, as in every other part of 
India, are witliout pavement, and are 
most of them nothing but sand. As tltc 
houses are all white-washed, it is ex- 
tremely disngtceable to walk there duHog 
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tlic heat of the day, on gpdomit of the 
rcvarberation. To remedy y tW$ inconvo* 
nience, it is customary to be carried; and^ 
the pay of servants is 50 little, that almoit 
every person has the means of hiring a 
palanquin and carriers. So- many travelt 
Icrs have written on tliis subject, j^ial I 
shall not cuter into particulars the reader 
may consult Sonnerat, Niebuhr, and others. 
The ^hort details I shall give are those of 
which the authors who have preceded mo 
have not deigned to speak, 

A captain or travclter finds, immediately 
on landing, if he has money, every thing 
necessary for his accommodatiop 1n„the 
country, without any other trouble^dian that 
of choosing. This is. all compriaec^ in the 
person of a dobachi. The crowd of th^ 
people is prodigious : they are followed by 
a number of boys, and forma rabble >vhich 
it is difiicult to get rid of. The moment 
you land from tliecbelingue they beset you 
PH ^11 sides. Some seize upon your lug^ 
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pifft, Others present you with certificates 
of laithful senrices to captains or individu- 
- ais in private situations who have cm* 
ployed them, and each seems to claim a 
right to the possession of the new-comcr, 
to the occlusion of the rest: those who 
liav(|.the'articlcs of luggage make a pa- 
ilSe 6f them, and range themselves near 
the stranger with an air of satisfaction. If 
he seems to distinguish any one in parti- 
cular, a dispute instantly takes place, and 
an uproar is raised, which the beating of 
the sea against the bar tends to augment. 
A traveller, landing on the coast of India 
r for the first time, is at a loss how to act. At 
6Very step he takes, to proceed towards the 
town, nh hundred arms are stretched forth 
willTcertificates to oblige him to choose. 
In proportion as his embarrassment in- 
creases, %e Blacks, who perceive he is a 
novice, become importunate: at length, 
quite tired out, he make-s a choice, and 
instantly the mob disperse. The dobachi 
chosen is generally the first domestic of a 
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rich mnn.: sent by his msster, be iitidie*' 
(liately falls upon the multitude with bis 
cane, seizes, in the most brutal manner, 
on the effects which the traveller has 
landed, places some subaltern servants to 
clear the way through the crowd, brings 
the stranger to a palanquin, and tak^ hinr 
off as his prey to any inn he may thi§k 
proper. The dobachi in chief then comes 
to pay his respects; and, in the course of 
the day, the new comer is furnished with 
a house, goods, servants of every dcscrip^ 
tion, and a well-supplied kitchen; in a 
word, every thing is provided without 
giving him the trouble even to express a , 
wish ; for often he is ignorant of ^'e 
customs to which it is necessary io con- 
form. The dobachi takes possession of 
the money, merchandise, and every thing 
belonging to his master’s affafrs: the 
former is put into the hands of a cashier 
called a seraff\ The profit which the do- 
bachi derives from this money enables him 
to defray his master’s expenses ; it is also 
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eiKitdmary, it you do a great deal of 
business, for him to make all payments 
'during yduf stay in the country. 

There are servants for every purpose. 
The four principal casts of India are 
subdivided into many small ones; and 
these different sub-divisions are governed 
by prejudices that will not permit them 
to engage alike in ignoble occupations. 
All their services have different shades; 
and the gradation of those who have to 
perform them is very distinct. The 
lowest casts are the scavengers and the 
, sweepers^ called laligarchh The shoe- 
makers follow next, and are . extremely 
abased by opinion; then the domestics, 
pla^d near the master for his personal 
wants, such as wasliing his feet and buck- 
ling his shoes, (he carriers, and those who 
hold the parasol; and next the barber, 
the nose and car cleaner, and the nail-cut- 
ter. These H^ple refine on every thing 
capable of producing agreeable sensations. 

I never found any thing mote pleasant 
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than having my deaa^ 
of Pondicherry : they Sniidi the operation 
by introducing a small piece 'of steely, 
wiiich they cause to vibrate a gentle 
movement of the fingen^ sonorous 
noise occasioned by which produces a de*' 
licious tremor. After this servant comes 
the hair-dresser, then tlie maaer. Massing 
is also a sensation which tliete people know 
how to produce. 

/ 

After living some time in the climate of 
India, we arc exhausted by persi)iration ; 
the great heat occasions lassitude, we are 
scarcely able to move about, the humours 
have no circulation, and the blood be- 
comes thick; we feel heavy, arc op- 
pressed with an inclination to sleep', and 
fall into a slate of apathy, which terml^ 
nates in some malady, and often in ulcers. 
The baths are not always sufficient to re- 
store the benumbed fibres to their wonted 
tone: but all theTO acci|pnts are pre- 
vented by undergoing the bperation of 
massing. . We accustom ourselves to it by 
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begiitomf .gmAy at first :^ut 
after Bve or’slx moadtf it b ifscd more 
rigorously.^ Tfrc jterson on whom the 
operation is performed lies on a bed; a 
Krvant kneads him. all over like a piece 
of soft dougl^ taking care to dwell par- 
ticularly on the muscles of the arms, 
legs, &c.. • 

The use of this ceremony is to make 
tlie blood and humours circulate freely : 
it produces an agreeable sleep; after 
wiiich we rise active and nimble, without 
inconvenience, pain, numbness, or head- 
ach. 

Next to die masser comes the vaUi-^ 
de^chambre, and tlien thai'person who hat 
the care of the clothes, linen, &c. When 
a valet-dc*chambre gives bis master a 
shirt, the writer gravely sets it down in 
the account, shuts the trunk, takes the 
key of it with great importance, and adds 
it to a bunch which he proudly carries 
on one ilhoulder: the laiger is the size of 
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thM bunch of keys, of so milch thc^greateir 
importance does the seirijnt think himself. 

After him comes the hreka-bo’dar, who 
prepares the hooka, and presents it to his 
master when he wishes to smoke. A de- 
scription of this instrument has been given 
in the works of almost all travellers in this 
country. The grand merit of an hooka- 
bredar is to asebt hb master when he 
smoke’s in his palanquin or on horse-back; 
for which purpose he must carry the bot- 
tle and a chafing-dish, while his master 
holds the end of the serpentine tube. In 
this manner he keeps up with the bearers 
of the palanquin, or the horse, without the 
least inconvenience ; the fire, the tobacco, 
the water, are all carried with so mud: pre- 
caution, that a person $mokes as commo- 
diously as in an apaitment. 

After the hooka-bearer comes the pirn 
or soldier. This personage b of the 
mooibh cast, and is sometiincs valiant, 
often quarrelsome, and always proud of 
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his post. He wean a bandoleer or 
deivbelt, with a.pbte of silver, on which 
^ engrave^ th'Sarms or ciphers of the 
person in whose service he is. His em- 
ptoyment b to execute little commissions, 
and accojppany hb master when he goes 
out; he b armed either with a sabre or 
pike, and runs before the palanquin, drir< 
ing away tfie crowd, and crying inces- 
santly, in the moorbh tongue, to clear 
the road. The number of pions is in- 
creased according to the luxury intended 
to be displayed. A tradesman has usually 
two; while those who in any way belong 
to government have four or^ five. A 
tradesman, borne rapidly along in his 
jalanquin, preceded by his pions and 
four’X:arrierB in relay, accompanied by 
hb hooka-bredar and umbrella-holder, fol- 
lowed by waiteni and* writers who never 
quit him, making a great noise and up- 
setting the crowd on their passage, has no 
longer tlic appearance, in the eyes of a 
new comer, of a person in thb station of 
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Ji!<‘, but would bo rather taken for some 
iidi and powcirul nobK inan. 

dlu' IK \t nio<t important iKr^^onnge is 
the [jorter. 'I bis man thinks him^^elf in-^ 
\('^ted with a great charge': it is true he 
guareh the door with h-) ^( rupulous an at- 
tt ntion, that he iVcqiu'iitly slops the ser- 
vant> of iIk' house when they are going 
nut with a parcel, unless tlu'v gi\e him 
tl;e (ount<i'ign t(» let them pas^, 

d o these he ad(K il flK* < >(>h and 

[its a^ri''ianis; tlu' c afuji} adi'u , \vhti>(' hu^i- 
lu • i" to pun li.M' j)!o\i^iuin; the huilcr 
and ^teuaid, and the j)erM>'i who \\a!t> at 
table, nlneh complete the er.i\\{i <>1 <ln- 
atta< bed to the immediate ^taMie 
ut’ a man mudt iatcly rich, 

Aitt r a lu>‘'t hke liin (uk' w ould ima- 
gine thi' h l num hv Inr-lied : hut JU) ; 
tluie are l)t Mdi the (iol;aehi ni thief, 
aiul three or n>ar u[)pcr H'i\ani', a^ man)* 
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subaltern writers, /and a muititud#of 
young India ns l onging to him, to learn 
^le trade, asflfwho Ibrni together a very 
IconsidcraWc retinue. The dobachi enters 
r alone into the eHambcr or closet of the 
master, followed by a writer to take 
orders, make notes, or pre^nt accoiTnts. 
As this ipan has the management of I'very, 
thing, an curopean merchant has onlv to 
insjjcct his proceedings and make knottn 
his wishes. Tliis little morning audience 
over, he is dismissed, and the’ house re- 
mains crowded with his suite ; thev take 
possession of every corner, am!, sitting 
on the ground, are employed in writing, 
tdrserviiui all the while so profound a 
the masfer, to be heard, itas 
onljTlo clap his liaiids softly in his apart- 
ment, and instantly the whole troop is 
in motion. In p.iying a morning-visit, 
it becomes a study how to be able (o 
make way in the anti-chamber, or hall, 
through the midst ofall these writers sur- 
rounded with their papers, without fread- 
j^ing*ome of tlici^j under foot, 'l lic In- 
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tfians begin to write on silk paper, Drtikh 
they procure from lu general, it 

sucks up a great deal of ink: but thei^ 
have not yet adopted the custom of makingl 
their books of this paj^r. They cbM-j 
monly write on the fah^palm leaf, using 
for* the purpose an iron bodkin, which 
they move with the right hand, jand con- 
duct with the thumb-nail of the left, 
Holding the leaf in the hand without rest- 
«onk,. ing it. When they wish to make a book, 
they cut a number of leaves of the same 
length, make holes in them at each end, 
and file tfiem: to the cords two thin boards, 
wider and longer than the leaves,* are fas- 
tei:|cd, and whi^ serve to prcsc-vc then . 
They shut the bodk, and fasti. 'y 
drawing the cords tight: there arc nooks 
of this kind extremely Voluminous. {See 
Sonncral.) 

The Moors and Malabors have different 
characters. The moorish language is de- 
rived from the persian,' of which it has 
taken the alphabet. Th^kmguage is ir uch 
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u^.in eve^ pai^f Asia, China except- 
ed. The sofdiMTSmd sailors all speak it. 


The ipal»bat y^hguage is that of the 
icountry; . it has ito particular characters. 
The study of h is by no means disagree- 
able; and it has literary works numerous 
enough to ailbrd any one, who. is desirous 
of instructing himself, sufficient reading. 


But again, for every thing relating (o 
the languages, customs, and religion of 
India, I refer to Sonnerat. It is difficult 
after this author to say any thing new. 

All that can be done is to indicate the 
facts, in order to put tlic reader in the 

1 shall not treat of tire differcht casts, c...., 
that object being so well known as to 
render it .unnecessary ; but to those with 
wbi^ Wearc acquainted, there is anew one 
to^be added, that increases considerably, 
and perhaps will end one day in over-run- 
njng alt the re^ the Bramins excepted. 

12 



This is the cast prodiKcd by the alliaii^^ 
ol' Europcanswiththen^'esof every other 
cast. Tlie fir!>t unions 6t^tti',.v|cini were, 
formed by the Poriugt^W at thC; tiin,f|b^ 
tlieir brilliant conques&'^ Jr|te^Tace |i'a^ 
taken tlteir namcj and is -l^ptra by 
'I'his Portuguese filiation has not always 
continued white ; some branches are again 
k comc black, while others have so nearly 
approached the eurojwan complexion, as 
at fir^t sight not to be known; whiciTis 
the less surprising, as the Indians, with 
the exception of colour, have nothing in 
their features to distinguish them from 
Europeans. I shall take this opportunity 
to say a few wor<|j^on the different people 
I have seen on the globe. 


All men are indisputably of one spe- 
cies, as they can all procreate together ; 
but the races are visibly different. I have 
observed four distinct Ones, which subdi- 
vide into several branches. The first race 
is that of Euroix; and Asia ; it appears to 
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acmomtrated^Iwt the origi is (he 
same, whateji&rifTC'^^^ colour which va- 
ries it. ^ 

This colour becomes deeper in prop9r- 
^ion as it approaches the equator, whicli 
to me is a proof, that it ts owing to the 
climate* I will admit the black net-work 
found by nnatomisfs between the skin 
and the epidermis of a negro; I will even 
admit, that the same particularity is aKo 
met with ip a Black of Asia, that is in :in 
Indian of the low cast ; for it cannot Wlong 
to (he race of the Bramins, whose colour 
is a pale yellow, a little dark than that 
|[^of the jlfiilattocs, and <®a fresher hue. 

V* 

But even. aHowing, that this lirt-wdik 
is found in ap_lnclia|ji, I should not ilie 
Jess be inclined to conclude, that tin; di- 
mate had alone produced it, and ihai by 
a higher Jbtitude il :W(|uld he d^)^•r^< ll in 
a generations, without inter- 
eoui^^^ith the \vjj'it^.*Thc Blacks, inore- 
0^,1 mean Aosc that are absolutely so, 



arc not very numerou^ A?ia. Few are 
found except in the lodia^ at 

Pegu, and in tlic islandi^j for u 
we reach the latitude of |ii^^fy depe^, thi| 
species begtm to assume clearer teiht. 
In other respects, the features are the 
same aii^purs. The leading ones are mo- 
dcratcly thick lips, protuberant nose, long 
eyes, soft long liair, and a l)card. 

This race in Europe takes dircc very 
distinct shades, that of the cast, that of the 
west, and the Laplanders. The first have 
preserved something of the grcck counte- 
nance, which is not so much altered but 
it may be rrcogiRdvIn Asia, thUnrinci* 
pal shades arc those of tlie Whites, tlici^:a- 
mijis and the copper-coloured, the Blacks 
and the Chinese, The mpst striking fea- 
tures of the latter arc, the nose less protu- 
berant, tlic eyes small and placed oblique- 
ly. Air these subdivisions are, in my 
opinion, of one common origin ; the cli- 
mate alone has imprint^ on them the dif- 
ference by which they are characterised . 
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f ^tlie seconti r*cews that of Africa. This 
I trfectly disfr^' and must have had a 
Wt Of?^. ' Its principal characters 
complexion without 
^^tsh/tih^e lis^ltat and l^ad, with little 
^^pii^^tidh, roiiiad- eyes, , thick li{», and . 
tiling woolly hair and; b)^d.^ '^Therc 
jhM been only one suh^division .^IIhs race 
hitlierto discovered, which is that of the 
Hottentots, who are of a colour less deep, 
and who have individuals among them in- 
clining in some degree to a copper-colour; 
but in other respects the characteristics 
are the same. l‘hc curly wool, in parti- 
cular, appears to be the principal allil- 
jbute oV,llic african r!|P!. A celebrated 
-*.rr!vebf our own time has asserted, that 
the cradle of the human rare was in the 
flat part of Tartary. I shall nol contest 
•this origin of'thc Eurojveans and Asiatics, 
for I am persuaded they have sprung from 
a common stock 5 but I cann^ so rea- 
dily believe, that'Mrica owes its popula- 
tion to the same s<Hif<ae. I'iie Istlimus of 
Suez h.Ts visibly ierved as a bed for the 
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sen, in times when Aiiaca could not haVe. 
been unpeopled. ThalSgrejt island idust 
have had a race peculU^^TWlf in ;^ , 
when navigation was top iiiiit|5 
lo suppose, that men could H&ye been 
s|>dr>cd over the globe by mean? of their^) 
ships, ^''e will admit, with sonteapth^,- 
that the pfimkive irihabitants were ena- 
bled to descenti from Caucasus, and spread 
tlicmsclvcs over the plains in proportion 
as they were left dry. But we have 'no 
reason to refuse a similar means of popu- 
lation to Africa, who might also have 
had her Caucasus, whence the source of 
tile african race derived its birth. Wc 
are not sufficiently aCtjuainted lyhlf that | 
part of the world tp^'fdfm solid 
tmes rc'^pecting it, but are obligcd/'to 
t onfmc our oUervafens to the iice of 
men that inhabit it. ' This mcC Is'ccrtainly^ 
diffi reiit from ours. The- ori^n cannot 
pov>ibly R- the*sainc; to prove it so, it 
would be IK ee>sary that an african family, 
imnsportcd into EurOj^:; should assume, 
without mixing with th^rape of Euroiie, 
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fui^lean featuff§, 


|iAN OCEAN, 
fat (he hair sliould be- 


jcd%$ sUaighC, so of a curopeaiv 

|*^Jy ^ Africa. 

do however/ that the hair 

»^f (lie ercol^ o#he Cai)e of Good Hope, 
families have lived three , or 
generatioris In iht -country, ^ becomes 


changed into 'wool. This wool is so 
strongly impressed on the afridan race, 
that even when they intermix with Euro- 
peans, it is the last characteristic that dis- 
appears. It clings so ek»<ely to llie race, 
it distinguishes tliem so j)erfectly iVoin all 
others, that ey^n in thiity-lour degrees ol‘ 
latitiiw it loses nothing of its foree ; it is 
slII i!ic bjuue wool. This peeuliarii) so 
coiupletcfl belongs to Africa, dial it con- 
fines itst!lf within her limits, and does not 
pass bc'yond thc^ii. The Spaniards, sepa- 
rated' by a strait of only onc-and-twuiry 
miles, hdvc Idng shining hair. Ihe Arabs 
loo; who border on Africa, who arc 
merely divided by tlie straits ol’ Babel- 
mandcl, have in like manner ail long 
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hair. When the raW arc so delict, 
Jiow is it possible not to^t^nowledge? that 
the origin is different ♦ I 

* I know that Mr. Bruco Vd, L 
that the Kennoofs, a people iahibiHpg; the banks 
the Nile, jbeyond the second cataract of Nobi>»:hairf 
hair, riot >Wooli but he did not inquire, whether the 
colony is indigenous, or whether it came from Asia. 
Alt tlic comury, as we know, is oVer-run with Arabs ; 
and there is no reason for refusing to believe tint the 
KennouYs arc of arabian origin ; so that tliis fact, which 
tlic author’s reputation docs not permit us to doubt, 
proves nothing against our S||tem. 

The same traveller assures us, page 342, that the 
inhabliants to the southward of Cape ileli, between 
Yemen and the states ‘of the srherif of Mecca, have 
v\ ool instead of hair. Tlik also ddbs not fiuh|prt what 
1 have advaiKcd: to overcome myopiiuon, in(U\iduals 
w uli woolly hair must be fdund all over^ earth, in- 
trrmingh’vl with, others that have long hiw ; but while 
I ^cc them confined to a sn^l tlistinci colony, I consi- 
der the circumstance as a iww proof in itiy favor, and 
ijifcn , that they have a different offgin from the inlubi- 
tants of tla* country in the midst of whom they are en- 
compassed. On iIk; coast of Ani>k wi, with 
Abyssinians at every step. Is the inestimat^ author I 
have mentioned sure, Aat Ac canmn rif Cape Hcli 
may not have given an asy^fl'tb %tt emigration from 
Abyssinia, ci^er duiing live wata for die/stablisbnwm 



.in' the in^An ocean. 

This third race is principally found to- 
wards Darien, but itS' individuals arc much 
less nwerous^f T^he^ are 4he Albinos, 
who tre chiefljTOstinguished by the dead 
whiteheffi of theff skin, by flax instead of 
**^ir j 0a their heads, and by little round 
ey^Wapable of supporting die light of 
day.’ ■ !' 

It would not be easy to decide on the 
origin of these miserable beings, to whom 
nature has refused dlimuch. She has en- 
dowed them, it is true, with llic faculty 
of thinking and speaking; but the latter 
quality is so imperfect among them, that 
it rather resembles a murnuir than an ar- 
ticulation : cvet|‘ at a short distance the 

of MahometanUm, or before that period > His obser- 
vations, though genefally adrnirablee require peiliaps 
sometimes to be examined closely ; for it is possible 
lie may have relied on a bad compiler, for the care <if 
putting his notes in order. Ought wenot, for instance, 
to place m the rank of dbulKbal observations that which 
leads him to give north as the ladiudc of 

Syenne, which is citttcldo' the spot where Pliny and 
Siralo say the well was dug directly under the tropic ? 

f 
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movement of tlicir lips is all that can be 
perceived ^ ^no sound reaches tlie ear, un- 
less we are near enough t^^touch them^ 

As to their faculty of thinking, if we 
may judge from their Indolent mode ^ 
life, resulting perhaps from a sense of tljcir 
weakness, it is by rtO means profound : in- 
deed, 'reflecting on such actions of tlxeirs 
With which wc are acquainted, we arc 
forced to admit, that they have no more 
rc'ason than is barel^sulhcicnt to enable 
tliem to avoid what Is injurious. 

Thi<? unhappy race, w^eak and defence- 
less no longer consists but of a fewscatter- 
( d individuah, escaped fropi w ild beasts and 
men, by whom they have bceti. hunted. 
Some of them have arrived among us; 
and, if wf were rash enough to form a 
jiidgnu nt of nature by such specimens, 
w c nuL>t suppose, that she had only thrown 
a few of this race vaguely on the globe, 
w ithout piTmitting th^ form a colony 
of iliclr ow^n ; at least, the utmost endca- 
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vourt, of travellers hive never been able 
to.^^oycr^onc. ^ iqw of these wretched 
beings, of both;^cs, have been met with 
onsite coast, ^here they appeared to live 
&b, l^:^^,been supposed, unjustly 
imrhaps, to scarcely more intellect 
man the oysters which they tear fr^t the 
rocks. 


If this race of men was ever numerous, 
it has almost entirely disappearcil ; for 
tliere now cxiits no instances than is 
Just sutlicienl to preserve the rcmcmbraiico 
ot it : it is, besides, too little known for it 
to b(r deicrmincd, whether it has any sub- 
divisions, or*evca for us to say any thing 
j)Ositi\c respecting it. 

.V, • , 

It has*heen imagined, that the ph\si( al 
and moral state of these beings was occa- 
sioned by sickness; some lilkve ewii 
thought, that it svas the appearance ol' the 
disoriter itself; but these arc merely ( on- 
jectures; and wcou|bt to consider ilieni 
as a distinct race, ti^we have acquired in- 



formation tliat may Ho away aS doubt on 
the subject. . 

fourth race is that^ America. A 
people, spreading under a^sky so varied as 
to comprehend all th^ zones, must be su^ 
posed to have numerous sub-divisions '; aira 
in reality they extend, almos^t^ infinity : 
but, with the exception of a fen^ hordes of 
savages to the northward, they arc prin- 
cipally distinguished by having no beard. 

This mark is as striking and indelible 
as the wool of the Africans; and it appears 
to me as incontestably to prove, that their 
origin is difterent from ours. • 

'Flic newness of tliis continent docs not 
seem to me an undcniabh»; proolj* tlrat its 
inhabitants dame from what is called the 
old w orld*: the plains alone have the‘ap- 
pearance of being recently freed, firotn the 
waters of the ocean ; but there is^tteitbing 
to induce us to beiiey^, tliat the mountains 
should have been submerged wh^ ours 
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were dry. Ilf the Plcmnchaancl the Chim- 
borazo b«r evideot marks of the resi^ 
dence of the on their most elevated 
peaks^ our Al|i|)itsent tlie same testimo- 
Ajals; and to the it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve, that thcjmbttotains olf^America were 
Ihe secret residence of the first ini^tidiials 
of the Aidllican race ; as per- 

haps Atlas, and other mountains, have 
•lx*en the birth-place of the different races 
which now people Europe and Africa. In 
a word, the hair apd beard arc, in my 
opinion, marks by which Nature has sepa- 
rated the three grand divisiAns of the in- 
Jiabitants of the earth (for the Albinos arc 
so few in number, that I can Imrdly con- 
sider them with the others); the livery 
which she has ordained them to wear 
is not to be eUaced; it has subsisted fioin 
their origin, and will be an eternal mo- 
nument to attest the difference of the 
sources whence they have derived their 
existence. 

From the system 'df which I have drawn 
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iho outlines, it is not suipr^ii^ 
Portuguese raqc, by intermarriai es, liquid 
be ^so perfectly ^ assimilat|^. with tj^ of 
In4^> as» course ^^Weral geae(:a- 
tiohs, to be no longer d)stmguishcd. 

Among the ladies of Pondicherry, then! 
arc few that can boast of a origin 

v\'ithout mixture. If the filiation were in 

all instances transmitted by the whites, 

« * 

each branch of a family being of the 
same degree of fairness, the inconveni- 
ence would be small. But it will happen, 
that of two srsters, one will have married 
l’ortvj;uc*c a Portuguese or some other X^'hite, and 
the other a Negro; and the second cousins 
may tlius he wine very white and others 
v<'ry black. The Whites mgy arrive at a 
coi^klerable fortune# and |thc others re- 
main in a state of servitude.. This hap- 
pens every day ; and, as an example of 
it, I >lia!l mention a person in office# a 
man of estimable character# who, having 
c'ipoused a woman qf eqiial rank# , hot 
whose father was of the party-coloured 
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tribe, wai the first to Jest upon the subject*; 
ahd be d« it sO freely that it was a 1 requent 
cabse ot tHorn^c quarrel One of \m pka* 
saniri^ wa8, ||il|ic was fealful of correct- 
ing his -%hcn they committed a 

fault, hte always l^ke to them 

Civilly; jrto tlie idea, that amoug them 
might cousih-german of his wife. 

I knew but two finnilics at Poiuii- 
cherry of peifcctly pure blood ; the child- 
ren of the one were two sons who had 
married women of the country; the other 
had daughters only, who cannot perpetu- 
ate their riame ; so that in twenty years 
Pondicherry can boast but of a single fa- 
mily whose curopean filiation can be 
proved without mixture. These alliances 
arc become ad common, the portion of 
inhabitants kriown by ihelname of the 
Portuguese cast is at present so considera- 
ble, and continues to increase with such 
rapidity, tliat, by aid of the missionaries, 
it will eventually tetmihate, to all appear- 
ance, in over-running the other casts, 
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with the exception of the Bram^s, who 
are scrupulously attentive notlonly to 
prevent alliances with strangers, but also 
to avoid communication with them ; and 
so far do they carry this, as even to break 
the vases, in; which, by the law^s of hos- 
pitality, they have given them to drinkf 
when occasion has demanded it, 

BrAniini, Ever remember, they say. to their child- 
ren from their infancy, that you arc born 
to command other men. This lesson is 
reiKated every day, and contributes jx:r- 
haps as much as any thing else to gene- 
rate in tliem the idea they entertain of their 
fuperiority over every other cast. 

lU' this at it may, the Bramins are in 
povvrssion of eminent employments, great 
wealth, and unbounded esteem. They 
were probably indebted for this ascendency 
at i\x^i to their physical powers and their 
arms, and they preserved it by their vir- 
tues and understandihg. The considera- 
tion they still enjoy, re^s on a similar 
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foundatloD, the knowledge they possess. 
It is ceftainly from the opinion which is 
formed of .tl^eir virtue and sagacity, that 
they are placed in the first rank ; but this 
is a matter of opinion only, and the first 
revolution in principles maf do away the 
'^supremacy. They have already lost their 
physiftil sujieriority : their citsh like all 
tlie human race, is fallen otY from tlic vi- 
gour which the first men must have pos- 
sessed ; the consideration resulting from 
arms has gone from them to the Moors, 
by whom tlicy have been couqiier<‘d. If 
any thing can maintain them in their pre- 
sent elevated rank, it is their seeiet as to 
their primitive language, their mysierits, 
the book| of (heir religion, tlie know- 
ledge derived from them, and more than 
all, perhaps^ ;ihc privilege of being im- 
mediately charged with the ceremonies ot 
worship, the altars, and the gods. 

These altars arc contained in small tem- 
ples, called pagodas. Some of these edi- 
fices are very considerable^ and cover a 

K2 
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great extent of ground ; but it 
of the adjacent buildings^ tKe 
structed over the gates, and the surround-* 
ing objects of the court, that the tejottples 
have so grand an ap|)earance., The pa- 
goda Itself small edifice not capable 
of containing more than an hundred per-l 
sons : it is generally situated in the middle 
of llie court : the idol is placed on a little 
pi:destal, ornamented with flowers, ex- 
posed ' to the veneration of the people, 
'rhoy burn before (lie image of the god a 
great quantity of cocoa-oil in a multitude 
of small lamps; they present it witli offer- 
ings of fruits, milk, grain, oil, and flow- 
ers ; at each olVcrlng a number of little 
tx'lls, fastened to a machine of |^ood in the 
form of a triangle, are rung; this noise h 
agiocable both to the god atid to the mul- 
titude; and whoever by his present has 
merited the favour of the hells, pays for it 
a sum of money for the benefit of die. 
Bramins. 

On this subject no one has written with 
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unicy than Sonnerat ; I have tra- 
versed -the country with his book in my 
’ hand, and' Have verified his accounts. 1 
shat! therefdtie avoid entering deeply into 
this subject after him, but shall refer those 
who wish for details on what relates to re- 
~ ligion,^ the images tliat are adored, and 
the dtifi'erent emblems by which the dif- 
ferent incarnation-s of Brama and the otlier 
divinitics are represented, to the work ii- 
sedf. 

Wisdom is worshipped under the image 
of a cow : we find this image in all the 
pagodas, placed on a large jx’destal in the 
middle of the court ; we meet with i^aho 
on tlie highways, where several roads meet, 
in a smalt nook cut in one of the extre- 
fmities. Tl^ Indiana particular de- 
votion to this goddess, whose excrement 
they hold in gri?at veneration ; it has the 
property of keeping off insects ; and those, 
therefore, who observe^lhc rites by which 
the animal is adored^ wash the interior of 
theif houses with an infusion of cow- 
dung. 't hey abo plaster the walls on 
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tlic outside *lvith it, so that ttid Inalabsr 
Jiouses in general are agreeable riathd; to 
the sight nor the smell. 

Of their religious principles I shall 
mention one only, which is interesting to 
travellers. 

I ,,,,, ,. Hospitality is a Tirtuc which their reli- 
■ gion particularly recommends; and, on 
that account, a person on a journey i» 
considered by tlicm as a sacred object. 
There arc indeed instances of individuals 
having been murdered for the sake of 
plunder : l)ut that is not the fault of the 
tlogoia. In every part of the world men 
are to be found daring enough to despise 
all precepts; and though a few robbers 
here have violated this law olfhospitality, ' 
it is in general strictly observed, A tra* 
vellcr is not only received with kindness, 
but his wants on the road arc anticipated. 
Chauilc- Chauderics, which are plaiDes nearly simi* 
lar to caravans.'irlts, are built, in which he 
may enter freely, lodge, dresi his provi- 
sions, if he hte any, and depart without 
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paying arjj^ thing. The hospita|ity would 
certainly oe greater if the poor traveller 
could find also something to eat ; but a 
gratuitous asylum, in a country where tiu* 
chief want is shelter from the inclemency 
of the climate, is at least a considerable 
ifecommodation. 

These chaudcrics arc sometimes very 
large ; they arc attended by a man whose 
business it is to sweep and keep them 
clean, A traveller arrives, and without ce- 
remony takes possession of the house : for 
the moment it in a manner behntgs to 
him. Another comes, the first makes 
room for him, and the ncw-comer, with- 
out saying a word, fixes himself wherever 
he pleases. The same rule is observed till 
the chauderie is full. When the heat has* 
subsided, they proceed on their way, and 
gain the next halting-place. In the eve- 
ning each lies down to sleep, the Indians 
without order or distinction : if an Euro- 
pean be present, they have tlie complai- 
sance to leave him a little corner to him- 
iclf. Though hospitality be a point of rdv- 
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gion amp||g them, yet, ta avoid the in-* 
convenience, it might oct^idtr, particu- 
larly on commercial roads, they erect 
chaudcrics in their ald^ or villages, and 
by that means are free from the visits of 
travellers, wjhp never think of addressing 
themselves to the inhabitants when thi^ 
can find a public-house ; it is even possible, 
if they were to do so, they would in that 
case not be received. Indcjveudcnlly of 
these chaudcrics in the villages or near 
them, there are others at regular distances 
on the road%ia the country, far from any 
other habitation* The traveller, parched 
by an ardent sun,* or assailed by a storm 
in the midst of an immense plain, and 
deprived of every other resource, thus 
finds, through the country he has to pass, 
*a gratuitous shelter from jjie injuries pf 
the weather and climate. If water should 
not be abundant in the neighbourhood, 
they arc careful to dig large ponds, in 
which men and animals may hfathe an^ 
quench their thirst. 

-A 

The cstablUliment of llicse chauderiet 
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k not 01% a principle of religion, but is 
even a mode of atonement for sins. The * 
rich are all anxious to have them built 
wherever they suppose tl)ein to be nccc's- 
sary. A eoncussionairc^ or placeman, who 
has made an ill use of his aiithori^% and 
inquired great riches by illicit means, ex- 
pects, by building such establishments, to 
obtain forgiveness, lo do good to iravel- 
Jers is to render himself agreeable to the 
Divinity; and a man like this loaded with 
crimes, will die in tranquillity, pCM^^uaded 
that he shall enjoy eternal felicity in the 

bosom of Brama, if he has erected two or 

• 

three chauderles. A very conddc rable 
number of thc^e buildings is found in tlic 
neighbourhood of great towns divided 
into apartments dr cells in which (‘very 
/traveller 'may be lodged separately; and 
somccvcfi have an adjoining house, heit(T 
Arranged, for the accommodation of jK r- 
sons of distinction ; but in the country 
they arc nothing more in general than 
paved s(juarc$, surrounded by nails on 
three sides, the front remaining ,^op<‘n : 



when the building is large, tht front is 
ornamented with two or three colunms to 
support the top. 

These small chauderies have a strange 
pcculijyity, respecting the motive of which ■ 
I could never obtain the least informations^ 
The inside of all of them, or at least of 
nearly all, is lined with bass-reliefs from top 
to bottom ; the walls, roof, column and 
pavement, are covered with rude pieces 
of sculpture, representing the most ob- 
scene objects, and forming pictures of the 
mo^t disgusting lewdness. If Ifuilding 
such edifices be a precept of their relU 
glon, it is difficult to believe that it pre- 
scribes so indecent a decoration. 

The dogma of Brama is not without dis* 
scntlents. Some worship Chiven, or the 
bad principle; but whatever be the sect 
they follow, they have only one manner 
of renderiqg homage to the Divinity. * 

The worshipper prostrates himself, and 
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makes his offering in silence; the [niesls 
receive it ; and when he pays generously, 
they apply to his arms and forehead a 
powder of either a red, white, black, or 
yellow colour, and sometimes all four. 
The manner of applying them varies ac- 
coiiling to the sect : those of ihe ritual of 
Cliivcn have three upright streaks in the 
form of a trident, to others they arc ap- 
plied cross-ways, without shape, and at 
random, while many have only a patch 
of this mastichi stuck on with cocoa-oil, 
with which the skin has been previously 
rubbed. Thus, however white may he his 
robe, and whatever pains he may take to 
keep himself clean, it is impossible not to 
feel disgusted W'hcn wc see a Malabar 
newly daubed at his pagoda with this 
ma$tich, which looks as if he had lirst 
grindeS it between his teeth, and had then 
smeared his face all over with it. To give 
a finishing stroke to the picture, let us 
figure to ourselves a mouth stuffed with 
l)ect-root, which, every lime it opens, ap- 
j>ears as if vomiting blood: such is the 
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sight, truly hideous, I have been de^ 
scribing* 

If their private devotion be silent, their 
solemnities arc extremely noisy. Almost 
every people have introduced singing 
among their religious ceremonies; sAe 
have adopted dancing. The Christians ot' 
the primitive church danced on holidays; 
and the bishops themselves conducted the 
performance. The Jews danced before 
the ark; they Had danced also before 
llte golden calf. Whether dancing was a 
peculiarity of ihclr worship, which they 
brought from Egypt, or whether this petty 
nation, of so little consequence as to have 
no customs of her own, borrowed it 
from her conquerors in the time of her 
captivity, it is certain, thlt at very remote 
periods, dancing was introduced into the 
religious ceremonies of several .people of 
Asia. 

This custom has not been lost in India, 
but continues to this day. The dancers* 
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which the Portuguese have named ballia^ 
dcr€s, are kept at the expense of the pa- 
goda for the purpose of dancing at the 
H)lemaitlcs; they administer also to the 
pleasures of the chiefs of the sect, wlio 
dispose of them as tliey please. These 
have obtained great reputation by 
the account! that have been given of them 
by travellem; but they appeared to me 
far beneath what has been said in their 
praise. Some of thcih, it mui't be ac- 
knowledged, ait tolerably handsome: but 
their dance is by no means so engaging 
and voluptuous as has lHX*n described ; and 
their manner of ornamenting themselves, 
which has made so much noi^e, has no- 
thing captivating it, except the custom of 
painting a large black, circle round the 
eyes. However ridiculous this may ap- 
pear, it has certainly a verjl^good effect 
on their figure, and givt^ to ilieir look 
an incredible vivacity. Their head-dress 
is an mrgandii commonly of rose-coiour, 
blue or brown, and frequently cinbroi- 
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cicred with gold sprigs. Their clothing is 
rich, but without taste ; and though they 
are sometimes alluringly dressed, they are 
never graceful. Their heads are covered 
with gold trinkets ; the nose has a large 
ring, which they are obliged to lay aside 
when they eat; and their ears arc fri^t- 
fully loaded with an incredible number of 
rings of every description. This last de- 
coration is not peculiar, but belongs to 
(hem in common with all the indian wo- 
m( n. Their ears arc pierced when young 
with a punch, and a spring is placed in 
tlH‘ hole, serving gradually to enlarge it. 
Th(‘ cartilage at lengtli is so much dilated, 
that it is by no means uncommon to see a 
wooden spring, in shape like the . spring of a 
watcli, and of the cliamelcr of a crown- 
piece, in the cars of a female. When 
(hey wish ta be full dressed, they take out 
the spring, and put in its place as many 
trinkets as the aperture will admit. I 
have seen llie ear bO prodigiously loaded, '' 
that I was astonished tiie cartilage did not 
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break, and am still at a loss lo conceive 
how it could bear so considerable a weight. 

The balliaderes enjoy a sort of conside- 
ration and some honours among tlie mul- 
titude, As to the precedence they obtain, 
igis only in the interior of the pagoda, 
from their office placing them near the 
idol, before which they dance. 

7’hrre have been some among them, 
wlio, notwithstanding the diilicuiiy of 
gaining access to them, have stiongly r\- 
cited tlie passions of eerlain Eiiro[H‘ ii. 
and hence has arisen their reputation lor 
beauty. For myself, I IksituU' nut to 
place them far beneath the feir.ale Bra- 
mins, who are of a much whiter colour 
(for some of the balliaderes are i:om- 
pletely black), of a better look, more fresh, 
more plump; in a word, these were in 
ihy eyes desirable objects, while the hah 
liadercs never made the lea5t impic lun 
on my senses, even when aided by the 
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illusion of dancing. ' By the by^ as every 
thing coming from afar* is apt to appear 
woiidcrlui to the imagination, it may not 
he amiss to inform the reader, that though 
the word dancing is applied alike to the 
mountebanks of India, and the nymphs of 
the opiTa at Paris, tlicy arc ncvcrthclois 
very fur from resembling each other, 
not only as to grace and talent in gene- 
ral, hut <‘\en^a< to the particular species 
of iuient hi longing to the profession. 

I he dance of Nsonu n h a eadenced 
inoieimnt, exicuted to the sound of a 
^thiiin, which a Black beats with Jus 
lingers, ami wliich he acO)inpani<is with 
a song, to ear^ of the least delicacy, 
would ^cc^l Ihirharous. The mode of 
Ixating tune is with a small bell or cym- 
bal, winch the dancing-ma.ttcr or |KT«on 
tli.it ( undiiels this species of ballet holds 
111 lies hand. This bell or cymbal be 
he .Its against tlm edge of anotlicr of tlic 
same kind, which produces a brisk vi- 
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the great aTmisement of the crowd, wliicli 
this exhibition generally draws together.,- x 

The principal fe.- 5 tivals on which thebal- 
liadcre^ publiely dance are: the hunting- 
day of the gods the festival of the chariot, 
and that of the elephant. Tor a detail of 
these festivals consult Sonnerat. 1 slndl 
merely observe, that the hunt of the gods 
is not cele brated at present with so mucJi 
pomp as it was formerly, while the festi- 
val of the chariot has lost as )et nothing 
of its splendor. We may remark, never- 
theless, whatever be tlu‘ spirit of the revo- 
lution which seems to ove r-run the globe 
and undermine rect ivi'd opinions, that it 
appears to act upon the fanaticism of the 
li\dians. Formerly all the chariot festi- 
vals were distinguished by the death of 
some individual who thought, that by 
getting himself crushed to pieces or lamed 
by the wheels or sharp instruments with 
which the chariots are armed, he should 
render himself worthy of heaven ; a re- 
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spcciablc opinion, because it partakes of 
religion. But now, tliough they arc still 
equally convinced of the happiness enjoy- 
ed in another world by those who devote 
themselves to this kind of death, the number 
of victims is notwithstanding considerably 
diminished ; tew arc to be found who wish 
to purchase future felicity at so dear a 
rate ; and, if we except the pagoda of 
Jagrenat, the most celebrated in India, 
where at most scarcely one bigot perishes 
in til is manner in a year, tlu^y are no 
longer seen throwing themse!v(‘s down be- 
fore the chariot in the procession ; or, if 
any on(‘ should do so, he takes care to 
avoid the fatal wheel, and comes otf safe 
and sound, or, at the worst, with only a 
slight injury. 

We find however in India as great a f aquiri. 
number of faquirs as formerly: these 
people still devote themselves to misery; 
but happiness in the other world is not 
their motive, and they would probably 
L 2 
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br much less numerous, if they did not 
find here a recomptmet* for the punish- 
ments they impose on themselves, in the 
extraordinary consideration tliey enjoy, 
and the respect which is lavislied on them. 
He who devotes himself to death, and 
seeks tlie consummation of his Wblies 
under the wheels of the sacred chariot, 
has the full reward ot‘ his pain to expect 
hereafter: during this life he docs not 
receive the least portion of it. This charm 
is not so fon ible as that of the faquirs. 
Faith in Hrama alone may make martyrs of 
the chariot; pride governs the otluTs, and 
supports them in the pains they endure. 
To enable them to bear the tortures to 
which they subject them''clvcs, this pride 
must be great, and must hav(’ an astonish- 
ing empire over the human heart. 

01 the instances of this kind which 
struck me, that of keeping the liand con- 
stantly closed was tlie one that inspired 
me with tlic deepest sentiment of horror 
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and pity for the unhappy being who was 
(he object of it. The taquir who devoted 
him'^elfto tliis species ol punishment, had 
his hand pierced by his nails, which, 
continuing to grow notwithstanding that 
posture, Iiad cut through the metacarpus, 
and came out again between the muscles 
by which the ling(‘rs are moved. Con- 
ceive* w hat must be tlu* duratloii of a pain 
like this, and the constancy of him wlio 
endured it! 

Tlic priests, however, are very great 
juggler^, and possess the iut of imposing 
wonderfully on the people. I saw' an 
instance of it in the nelghbourtiood of 
Pondicherry, at the festival of fire. A 
woman, with an infant at her breast, passed 
barefoot tw ice over a rt d-hot pan of the 
length of twenty feet, witliout the small- 
est indication of pain. She walked slow- 
ly; and w'liat invincibly proves to me the 
juggling of the priests, is, that her feet, 
which 1 had the curiosity to examine. 
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bore not the slightest mark of being burnt. 
I could obtain no proof that the woman 
participated in the craft of the priest; it 
is possible, that, taking advantage of her 
confidence, simplicity and credulity, he 
iniglit have applied, without her know- 
ledge, some greasy substance to her feet, 
the virtue of which was to prevent the 
action of the fire : but whether she was 
privy to it or not, some such means must 
certainly liave been employed. Among 
the multitude, however, there was not an 
individual, my dobachi excepted, who 
was reputed a man of understanding, that 
was not persuaded that the power of the 
Divinity alone had preserved her from the 
ciVccls of the fire. 1 am ignorant whe- 
ther the chemists in Europe have the se- 
cret of rendering the skin lire-proof ; but 
I know that it is not confined to the fron- 
tiers of India ; for I have found it on the 
coast of Africa, in the fiery ordeals whicli 
the Negroes of Congo arc made to undergo, 
\vhcn accused of a crime lliey arc obliged 
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to expiate. The Gangas conduct this ce- 
remony, and destroy or acquit the ac- 
cused according to their pleasure. 

The priests are Tar from being the only Juggi<*r». 
jugglers iiud I do not even think them the 
most expert. 'I'lieir tricks, prepared by 
time, and aided by superstition, have a 
great advantage over those of other men, 
and are more likely to succeed. But no- 
thing can surpass the dexterity of their ri- 
vals, from whom our best slight-of-hand 
men might receive lessons. 

In deceptive tricks, such as vomiting 
lire, pieces of llaming hemp and Hax, a 
considerable quantity of thorns, and ap- 
pearing to draw aw^ay the whole of their 
intestines by the mouth, and swallow them 
again, w ith other facetious performances 
of a similar kind, they succeed by main 
force, and carry the art to astonishing per- 
fection. In 1110*50 feats of strength, there 
is no delusion, no slight-of-hand, no de- 
ception : w'hat we see is precisely what 
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wc think we see. One of these perform- 
ances is of a nature to contradict all the 
laws of anatomy, and which no surgeon 
could believe till he had witnessed it. 1 
have known some who were even in- 
credulous after they had seen it, and 
who refused to trust the evidence of their 
eyes. 

An Indian, naked like his fellows, with 
no muslin round him, nor any clothing 
whatever to serve as a cloak and facilitate 
deception, takes a sword, the edge and 
point of which are rounded olf and 
blunted, and putting it into his mouth, 
buries it completely, all but the haft, in 
his throat and intestines. 

I have observed some of these men 
from whom the momentary irritation 
caused by the insertion of this strange 
body has forced tears ; others to whom 
it gave an inclination to cough, which, as 
they were not able to satisfy it, obliged 
them to withdraw the blade instantly, to 
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prevent suflbcation. In fine, when the 
sword has entered as far as it can, to the 
depth of more than two feet, they fix a 
small petard to the hilt, set lire to it, and 
bear its cxplo>ion : they then draw out 
the sworil, which is covered with the hu- 
midity of the intestines. 

1 know that a fact of such description 
will be rc'^arded by readers in general 
as a fable, to which they conceive they 
should give no credit. At this 1 shall not 
be surprised : till I had seen it 1 refused 
myself to believe it; but I was under the 
necessity at la>t of yielding to the force of 
evidence ; and the exhibition of it is now 
Fo common at Pondicherry, that among 
the travellers who have visited that town, 
there is not one, perhaps, who has not 
witnessed it. 

Independently of these people, there 
arc also rope-dancers, who perform dan- 
gerous leaps, which those in Euro|x; could 
not imitate. But of all their jugglers the 
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most amusing arc those who are thouglit 
to have the virtue ol‘ enchanting serjxMits, 
and tlicy have at least the art. 

India abounds in reptiles of every de- 
scription, and particularly in i^crpcnts. 

Sfrprnti. Travellers wiio are not sulVicient natu- 
ralists to class them, distiiygiiish three prin- 
cipal sorts: First, the minute-serpent, which 
is a small black soil^ with yellow rings, 
found frequently in pastures. 1'hc corro- 
sive matter contained in the vesicles of 
this animal is so sharp and violent, that it 
causes almost iiMant death. I'he gem ral 
opiinon of old women and the multitude 
is, that a person may live just as many 
minutes after being bit as the reptile has 
rings round its body : and hence the name 
that is given it, of minute-ser|x'nt. It 
is certain, that the ravages caused by its 
poison are so sudden, that the b(^st alkali 
applied to the wound, at the very mo- 
ment of the bite, can scarcely counteract 
it so eft'eclually as to preserve life, and 
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never prevents the part from being aftect- 
c(l witli marasm, languor and palsy. 

The bc3?oar-stonc is not of sufTicient ef- 
ficacy against the venom of this serpent, 
and is not even capable of protracting 
death. It is true, that the greater part of 
thos(‘ wliich are purchased in tliis country 
are not genuine, or at least are very bad. 
Tlie Indians have tlie talent of fabricating 
them, so as to resemble perfectly the good 
ones, and the greatest skill is necessary 
not to be mistaken. T he bezoar-dealers 
generally bring them to Pondicherry 
and Madras, and have at the same time 
large scorpions, by which to try -the el- 
ficacy of the stone. The l)esl are with- 
out contradiction those which are found 
in the bladder of the antelope ; the deal- 
ers say tliey arc all derived from that 
animal, rhe.se men sulTer themselves to 
be stung in the linger by an enormous 
black scorpion, which they irritate by 
striking it on the back. The wounded 
part is then made to bleed by pressing it. 
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and they immediately apply the bezoar, 
making all kinds of contortions as they 
do it, to persuade the spectators that they 
feel a great deal of pain. After a few 
minutes they pull away the stone, not- 
withstanding its close adhesion to the 
wound, which is now stopped from bleed- 
ing, has no swelling or appearance of ir- 
ritation, and is perfectly cured. If the 
bc'/oar thus made use of be seized im- 
mediately by the intended purchaser, there 
is no doubt of his obtaining a good one ; 
but it often hapix'ns, that, under pretence 
of washing it, it is dextrously conveyed 
away, and a factitious calculus without 
virtue substituted in its stead. 

The second description of serpent is that 
called by the Portuguese capclU, from ca- 
pelldt a cloak. It is distinguished by a 
membrane on each side of the head, which 
arc in general not perceived ; but when- 
ever the animal is irritated, (hey rise up 
and form a kind of head-dress, that gives it 
a very beautiful appearance. This serpent 
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is very dangerous and extremely irasci* 
ble ; but alkali radically cures its bite. 

The third species is the house-serpent, 
which is not in the smallest degree either 
dangerous or irascible. It glides into the 
cradle of infants, without occasioning the 
least accident. Yet W(‘ naturally feel an 
emotion of horror, when we lind them 
in our dwellings; particularly, as we arc 
not sure at first sight of what kind they 
may be. As soon, therefore, as one of 
these reptiles is discovered, care is taken 
to destroy it; and if it is jiot to be caught, 
the enchanter is sent for. 

This man arrives loaded with baskets, 
in which arc snakes and serpents of every 
kind. His legs are furnished with a de- 
scription of rings, which dangle at liberty 
on the ancle. These rings are cut in two 
breadthwise, and the two parts hollowed, 
so that at each motion of the charlatan’s 
foot, the two sides strike against each 
other and produce a very abrill noise, re- 
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aembling the sound of a brass bason when 
struck with a hammer. Another instru- 
ment is also employed, called a drone bag- 
pipe, of which the bag is pressed under 
the arm. The noise of this instrument is 
so great, that the serpent, stunned and 
overcome by it, is easily taken. 

The conjuror begins by making the 
serpents in the baskets dance ; but he does 
not expose them till he has played some 
time to stupefy them a little : yet in spite 
of this precaution, as soon as the baskets 
are opened, the capelles in particular 
seem inclined to l)e angry rather than to 
dance, and, by provoking them, they ri-c 
up, and assume a threatening posture. 

The man keeps near them, and strikes 
occasionally with his foot to stupefy tliem 
quickly. When the right effect is pro- 
duced, a giddiness takes place, the eye 
loses its lustre, and the scriKiit, by at- 
tempting to balance itself, exhibits the ap- 
pearance of dancing. 
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The reptile that h to be caught, at- 
tracted by the noise, is sure to leave its re- 
treat, and the sight of its fellow-creatures 
appears to decide the aflair; for it readily 
joins them, follows their example, and 
soon partakes of their supinencss. 

The conjuror then puts a basket over its 
head, and shutting it up in it carries it oft* 
with the rcbt, amongst which it figures in 
its turn, and equals them in docility. The 
enclKinter asks no other reward for his 
trouble than the animal he has thus 
caught. 

In every country, those who live on the 
credulity of others seldom fail to give to 
their action*' an appearance of the marvel- 
lous, thereby the more surely to impose 
on the multitude. It is with this view 
that the enchanters of stTpents persuade 
the spectators, that a few grains of rice 
will destroy the enchantment which they 
pretend to operate on the reptile, will ex- 
pose their persons to the grcatt‘st danger,. 
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and render their instrument mute. Eu- 
ropeans seldom tail to throw a small quan- 
tity at them, and they are generally alert 
in seizing the moment when this is done. 
The instant they perceive the rice, they 
pretend to be no longer able to draw tones 
from their hag-pipes, and they fall into 
(its. I’he serpents, hearing no iu)i^e, re- 
cover from their delirium, and endeavour 
to escape. E(‘ar in'^tantly di^'perses the 
crowd, the most lntr(‘pid amongst which 
endeavour to bring the eonjuror to him- 
self; who, when he sees his leplllcs be- 
ginning to crawl oiV, is one of the ilr^t to 
rccov(‘r his senses. When rice [hio\wi 
without their knowledge, llii^ lane does 
nut tak(‘ place ; an (widenl proof that it is 
all deception and irica. 

The Indians use no pomatum for the 
hair, hut, believing as we do, that a lat 
substance contributes to it^ pre>ervation, 
they Mib'^titute cocoa-oil instead ot it. The 
Malabars usc but little of this oil, hut the 
Portuguese cast employ it in profusion. 
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When the oil is fresh, there is nothing dis- 
agreeable in the smell ; but as no powder 
is worn, it soon becomes rancid, and ac- 
quires a stench, to which the people of 
the country are accustomed, but that is 
extremely disagreeable to a stranger. La* 
dies of the most elegant appearance have 
often occasioned me a nausea, in spite of 
their preten'^ions to beauty, and the high 
opinion they entertained of their charms. 
Good breeding requires that this disgust 
should be eonc('aled, but I have often 
abridged my visits to escape the cruel 
odour that pursued me in every company. 
Another custom, no less disagreeable to 
strangers, and which habit has made abso- 
lutely necessary to Indians of all easts and 
both sexes, is that of elicwing betel. 

Betel is a small shrub bearing a leaf Betel, 
similar in size and shape to that of the 
mulberry, and nearly of the same contex- 
ture as an ivy-Icaf. Like the latter, it is 
smooth and of a deep green on one side. 

Its smell is strong, aromatic, and pun- 
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gent, and its taste so sharp and violent 
that it cannot be borne by itself. To ren- 
der it milder, arec-nut and a little lime arc 
taken with it, which arc rolled up in' the 
leaf before they begin to chew it. The 
betel excites such a prodigious quantity of 
saliva,, that the inhabitants of the country 
are obliged to keep dishes constantly near 
them to spit in ; in some houses they arc 
even placed on the table. The lime strips 
the teeth, destroying both them and the 
gums, while thcarcc dies the mouth of a 
colour resembling bloody and which is 
frightful to behold. Accordingly, nothing 
can be more disgusting than the mouth 
of those Indians. The black teeth, bare 
to the very roots, corroded and covered 
by a red tartar, give them an appearance 
the more shocking, as they seem every mo- 
ment to spit blood. Arcc stains also of that 
colour every thing about them, and their 
handkerchiefs in particular arc dreadfully 
disagreeable to strangers. It requires a long 
residence in the country to become habi- 
tuated to this practice. 
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Mechanism and the arts are still in their 
infancy throughout India. The natives 
have no machines, no instruments out of 
the common way, nor the \|east know- 
ledge of hydraulics: they have scarcely 
even the necessary utensils for tlic works 
they undertake. Neither their carpenters 
nor joiners Jiavc benches, but work sitting 
on the ground, employing their great toe 
to keep iirm whatever they arc working at, 
which they jicrseverc with great patience 
in fashioning. They make little use of 
the axe, as it obliges them to work stand- 
ing ; but they do not fear attacking any 
thing, however large, witJj the cijisel, 
which they can use sitting. The whole 
of a joiner h tools in this country consists 
of a miserable line, a chisel, a mallet, 
and a saw. With these instruincnts alone, 
assisted by patience, they accomplish any 
work of which a pattern is given them. 

The goldsmiths are no better furnished. 
You send for a workman either in gold or 
silver whenever you have occasion for one, 
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and he places himself in a corner of the 
court with his implements, consisting of a 
hammer, an anvil, an indifferent file, a 
portable forge, and a crucible. With these 
he works a whole day to make a ring/ 
and will succeed in fabricating other arti- 
cles that require no great invention. There 
are some, however, that they will not un- 
dertake. Our best european productions 
arc above their ability; but they make 
notwithstanding, in their way, a very con- 
siderable variety. 

Smiths arc equally behind hand, and yet 
find no inconvenience in forging every 
thing. They place themselves they care 
not where, make a small hole in ilic 
ground, and kindle a fire in it. To the lire 
they apply a pair of bellows made of two 
shce[)-skins well sewed together, termi- 
nating in a tube at one end to conduct the 
air, but open at the otlicr, and nailed to 
two pieces of wood serving as handles. 
The smith, scaled before his tire, works 
these bellows witli his hands, while his 
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feet are employed in holding or turning 
his iron in the fire: when it is hot, he 
ceases blowing, and his anvil being near, 
he forges whatever he wishes without 
rising. If the piece he would heal be 
too large for one pair of bellows, he em- 
ploys two, and couW even use three with- 
out any other inconvenience than hav^ 
ing two children to assist in working them. 

Thus, a hammer, an anvil, and two sheep- 
skins, are every thing he stands in need 
of With these he will fabricate every 
article of iron-work necessary in building 
a house. 

Their sculptors have no better imple- 
ments than their joiners, and there cannot 
be a greater curiosity than to see with 
what address they fashion tlie blocks un- 
der foot. 

Except for linen cloths, they have no 
painters. They stretch the cloth in their 
court-yard, and sit down to work on it ; 
for here, as in everjr other trade, they arc 
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ignorant how to do any thing standing. 
Their tools consist of a brush or two 
of bamboo-wood, of which the ends arc 
beaten soft, and converted into threads of 
no great fineness. With these wretched 
instruments dipped in colour, which they 
keep in a kind of weJoden box, they de- 
sign and paint the beautiful indian goods, 
which we find it difficult to imitate in Eu- 
rope. They hold the bru«;h between tlie 
first and second fingers, in the same man- 
tier as they hold the ptui when they write ; 
but they have no great need of patience 
in this talent, as they design with admi- 
rable celerity. 

Of all their tools or machines, that used 
in weaving approaches the nearest to ours. 
In Pondicherry, there afe some formed 
exactly on the same model ; but in the vil- 
lages they arc much more simple. In other 
respects, with the exception of the work- 
mnn’s convenience, and the excellence of 
the different parts, their foonisarevct^ymuch 
like ours, and produce the same effects* 
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Nothing can be more portable than they 
arc : when a family moves to fresh quar- 
ters, or sets out on a journey, a child will 
bear the whole machine in its arms, when 
taken to pieces, and thus carry tlie for- 
tune of the whole house. 

The instrument used by carders of cot- 
ton is the only one which seemed to me 
to be ingenious. Cotton is tlie source of 
their wealth; and it is therefore not sur- 
prising, that they should have bestowed on 
a machine that prepares it for spinning 
come additional pains. It is large, witli 
a head nearly resembling the handle of a 
violin. On this instrument a large gut is 
stretched, "which they pinch with the 
cotton, and the vibration, tossing it in the 
air, separates and cleans U perfectly. 

Their spinning-wheels are exactly like 
the large wheel which our peasants use in 
spinning wool. The hncncss of the thread 
depends on the skill of die workman. 
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Their architecture, relatively speaking, 
is not at all superior to their other arts. 
Its proportions are considerably abbrevi- 
ated : without having examined this sub- 
ject minutely, it appears to me that they 
have two orders; one short and heavy, 
with mouldings similar to the tuscan ; the 
other longer, light, and slender, termi- 
nating in a head like a cabbage, different 
from that of the corinthian order, yet 
serving as a substitute for it, without par* 
taking of its elegance, 

The manner in which they build large 
edifices is rather extraordinary. Their 
houses are of brick, and in erecting these 
they proceed in the ordinary way: but 
when they have pagodas or chaudcrics 
to construct, and great weights to lift to a 
considerable height, they act upon a very 
different plan. As they have neither pa- 
lankas, masts, cranes, nor any other iiN 
strument for the accumulation of force, 
they itilroducc a very iDgenious substitute^ 
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The foundations are laid as usual, and the 
first row of stones being raised above the 
surface, they throw up earth against it, • 
and slope it down on the outside. In 
laying the second row, they roll the 
stones on by means of this slope, and thus 
get thenuto their place witliout the least 
inconvenience; then bringing more earth, 
they increase the slope, and lay every 
row of stones in the same manner till the 
whole is complete ; so that when the 
building is finished it is perfectly buried, 
and is no bad resemblance of a small 
mountain sloped regularly on all sides. 
The earth is afterwards carried away, and 
the building remains entire. 

The interior of the houses of the opu- 
lent is plastered with a kind of mastic, 
which they call stucco. Tliis composi- 
tion exaedy resembles marble; and when 
it is well made, it becomes so hard, and 
acquires so beautd'ul a polish, that, if not 
exposed to the injuries of the air, it will 
last gpu ards of twenty years. It is com- 
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posed of sifted lime, when no plaster can 
be got, mixed with sugar, oil, and the 
white of eggs. 

Slioc-makers are the best furnished with 
tools, but they do not sew their leather as 
we do, but have a small instrument like 
that used by embroiderers in Europe ; the 
thread is therefore passed double through 
the sole, and another thread run through the 
loops, which arc drawn tight upon it. 
This method of sewing takes very little 
time, and indeed great expedition is used 
through the whole business. A work- 
man takes measure for a pair of shoes in 
tlic morning, kills a goat, takes oft' its 
skin, tans it for the leather of which they 
are to be made, and after dinner brings 
them home to all appearance handsome 
and good. This quick mode of Uinning 
must of course be very defective, the pro- 
cess being excessively iistringent ; but the 
hide, without excepting even the colour, 
is not unlike our green leatlier. They 
take measure by spanning the foot, and 
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by merely touching it will make a shoe 
lit well ; but the materials of which the 
shoe is made are wretched. The princi- 
pal inconvenience arises from the skins 
being so recently dressed. When the shoe 
^ is first tried on, the leather is humid and 
flexible, but it soon become^ as hard as 
parchment. I am speaking of shoes for 
sale. Thcsec'ond inconvenience arbes from 
its being sewed with cotton ; for if, by 
accident, you put your fool into water, the 
thread gives way, and the shoe comes to 
pieces; and even if you have the good 
fortune to keep clear of ^vater, and the 
cotton be good enough to last a day or 
two, the first false step will burst the 
upper-leather. With such shoes it is im- 
possible to dance long, and accordingly if 
you attend a ball, and have no europcaii 
shoes, it is necessary to have two or three 
pair that are .sewed with silk. To remedy 
this inconvenience, the inhabitants of Pon- 
dicherry have thread from Europe, which 
is used instead of cotton, and the shoes, if 
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carefully made, will last a much longer 
time. 

The principal object of cultivation in 
India is rice. Very little wheat is grown, 
and that little is intended for the use of Eu- 
ropeans. The Indians, comprehending 
even the portuguesc cast, live almost en- 
tirely upon rice, so that having scarcely 
any com to grind, they are in no want of 
mills. It would be easy to erect wind- 
mills, but they arc fortunate ih being able 
to do without them, as calms and hurri- 
canes would render them useless during a 
. great part of the year;. and as to water- 
mills, the country is so level, that no 
streams arc to be found of sufficient force 
to put the wheels in motion. They re- 
duce their grain to flour, notwithstanding, 
by the use of hand-mills. The population 
is so considerable, the means of industry 
so scarce, and manual lal>our of course so 
cheap, that no inconvenience is felt from 
the want of machinery. It is true, they 
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can never apply any considerable force ; 
but I have seen them adopt in lieu of ir, 
in their shipping, some very ingenious 
means, and as little complicated as that 
which I before mentioned in building their 
houses. 

They use a kind of mill to extract oil 
from cocoa, which, though very imper- 
fect, yields them the same advantages as a 
better. Several Europeans would have fur- 
nished them with models. Mr. Boggle 
evcncoas.tructed a large mill at Madras, that 
was worked by oxen. It consisted of seve- 
ral wheels, gained prodigiously in point of 
expedition over the mills of the country, 
and answcTcd in every respect much bet- 
ter. TIk* Blacks examined and admired 
ir, but persisted in the use of their own, 
for reasons which appeared to me judi- 
cious. To erect such a mill a great num- 
ber of materials, were necessary, and a 
considerable expense would be incurred. 
An Indian could not afford tliis, and the ma- 
chine required besides too many oxen and 
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Ijands to work it. The rich, in Whoje 
power it was to speculate in this way, 
consiilcrcd it as btuieath them, and were 
unwilling to turn their views further tlian 
tile cloth-trade and stock-jobbing. A 
person of the lower class, who devotes 
himself to this sort of work, has but two 
oxen, and frequently only one. His 
mill consists of a large vase, in which a 
pivot, fixed to a beam and worked by his 
oxen, presses the cocoa,, and extracts the 
oil. This machine is erected in the open 
air, and requires neither house nor ser- 
vants. Himsell' alone, between liis two 
bc'asts, regulates their pace, and works just 
as much as suffices for his subsistence. 
'I'hc extraction of cocoa-oil is the only 
proc<586 that requires a mill. 

The Indians have neither barn nor 
tlircshing-Hoor for their rice. A man, 
squat on his heels, takes a handful of the 
stiuw in his left hand, places it on a block 
of wood that is before him, and beats it 
with a kind of mallet which he holds in 
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the other hand. However great the quan- 
tity they have to thresh, this is the only 
mctliod they employ, increasing the num- 
ber of hands in proportion to the work. 
AVhen the grain is cleared from its out- 
ward covering, and lluy wish to cook it, 
they throw a portion into a large mortar, 
made of the trunk of a tree, hollowed in 
the shape of a reversed cone, and which 
will hold about twenty pounds. In this 
vessel they stir Mid pound it with a large 
vtick for several hours. As this mi:^t Ikj 
done standifig, it fatigues them greatly. 
The rice by the friction is so well clear- 
ed as to be ready to winnow and wash 
for use. 

Their land is cultivated by the plough. 
That which has a spring of water near it 
is appropriated to the growth of rice, that 
it may be laid under water at pleasure. 
The fields arc divided into small compart- 
ments, similar to a sah-pit in Kurope. 
The banks are raised about a foot al)t;vt: the 
surface to retain the water upon the land. 
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It is well knawn tliat humidity, comhinetf 
with heat, produces vegetation, and it ap- 
pears that rice, to make it thrive well, 
requires $ great deal of water. I am aware 
that tliece is a kind of mountain*riec ; but 
it is probable, that to the acceleration of 
Watering. the growth of this kind of rice water is 
not essentially necessary ; and it is thought 
besides to be unwholesome, and to occa- 
sion dysenteries. Tiie low-land rice, to 
grow fast, ought to be constantly covered 
with six inches of water. The land is 
never draineef till the grain is nearly ripe. 
In watering it, the genius of the Indians 
is particularly manifested. Having no hy- 
draulic machines^ or the means of apply- 
ing great mechanical force, they employ 
an instrument which they call a picotc, or 
at least which EuropcansJiave so named 
for them. 

The soil in the plains of the peninsula 
of India is not yet entirely drained, its 
surface alone being free from the element 
which formerly overwhelmed it. This 
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soil does not rest on a soH# foundation, 
and if dug to any depth, the water, wliich 
Jias not been able to run oft' in the few 
ages that have elapsed since its retreat 
from the surface, isiijistantiy fountt Ffoin 
its filtering through the earth, assisted by 
the supply it receives from the rain and 
torrents that pour from the mountains in 
the rainy seasons, the saline and bitumi- 
nous qualities it contained are in a great 
measure lost, and it is become in many 
places drinkable, while in others it is 
brackish. The cultivators, therefore, have 
only to dig in a comer of a field, to have 
a well fit for watering it. Near this well 
they set up a pole about fifteen or eigh- 
teen feet high, which serves as a resting- 
point to a strong leiier, a fourth part longer 
than the pole, pj,^ced on an axis shorter 
than the pole by about three-fourths. The 
large end, l>y which it is nriovctl up and 
down, is loaded with a suflicient weight to 
answer that purpose. To tfie small end 
they hang a pole equal in length to the 
depth of the well, and they fasten to it a 
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kettle, that will bold about hAlf a barrd of 
water, more or less, 4 B^ck at tlie 
brink of the, well ^sinks^iiiV kind of buck* 
et, and when it 'is fil^d another Black 
moufitj^upoit thiq fWalks towards 

tlie heavy wd, ih^ hjil we^ht^ added to 
that already affixed to kt raises the water 
to the edge of the well, where the Black, 
stationed for the puepoK, empties it into 
the canal destined to re^ceive it, and it is 
thus conveyed into the ^erent compart* 
ments of the field. 

This work they perform with great agi* 
lity every morning and evening to the 
tunc of a song calculated to charm its irk* 
someness aiid fatigue. Apicote. when the 
Btackjf exert them^lves well, will draw 
up five barrels in a mnutc; there are 
fcw machines th^t' would draw as much, 
at so litde expense aitd with no more 
hands. 

The litdians f^e^l sober and 
lazy I little suffipm .fot thiur w;aniis, and 
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that little obtained no motir^^Will induce 
them to work for more. When a person 
of the lower tbt^foie hks earned a 
couple of nipeei^^liie'ctth purchase a sack 
of rice, and wh^e this lasts he wotfld re- 
main in idlentMs: bitt the tta-gatherers 
take good care to leave him scarcely any 
means of indulging his natural propen- 
sity. Their exactiofis surpass any thing 
that can be said of them. The wretdied 
inhabitants can with difficulf^ scrape to- 
gether three or four rupees without its 
coming to the knowledge of these men, 
by whom they are instantly extorted. 

Tlie Indians evdtivate . also cotton and 
indigo : the former is the small cotton of 
the Antilles, which they cWivate and ga- 
ther as in otiier phfoes ; but their manner 
of macerating and pitknpitatin^ indigo is 
different from that of any other country. 
We see none of tliose huge establishments 
which are to bb met with in bur ulands; 
nor have they ahy'tttmfObeaf abd mace- 
rate a great number of herbs at a time. A 
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workman #ho is in want of a small quan* 
tity of indig<f, macerates and. beats it in 
a pot. TMs process Mis io Aow as to re- 
quire all ht$ patience^ and would not an- 
swer for a manufactory qf any extent. 
They freqibntly Icavt h4o precipitate of 
itself; and as, if the water be not suffi- 
ciently stirred, lo detach^ thC particles of 
indigo, it becomes difficult to precipitate, 
they accelerate it with lime. This prac- 
tice is common in Cayenne, whence it 
has passed to the Isle of France. 

To the cultures before mentioned the 
Indians add that of cocoa-trees. 1 have 
observed in another |X»r|of this work, that 
this tree is the most valuablo present which 
man has receive from the hands of nature. 
I shall not enter here into an explanation 
of the n^ifmerous advantages derived from 
it, or to what uses the fruit, hair, leaves, 
and wood, are applied : 1 shall merely 
observe, that these trees never fail to make 
the fortune of , thos^^ v»bo possess any 
quantity of them 4he ne^hbourhood of 
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the towns of A pertbn having a 

small garden^ containing three hundred 
cocoa-plants, v^icfe^tequire^iiq great space 
on account of the small distance at which 
they are planted^ from each othpr, will 
derive from, it a iullicient inibme for his 
support without any other rctource. Of 
these plants a^hundred will in this Case be 
appropriated to the production of cahu or 
palm-wiqc, while the rest bear fruit, from 
which Uiey extract oil, and afterwards sell 
the hair for the use of the shipping. Such 
an estate at I’ondichcrry would be worth 
a thousand rupees a year : an enormous 
sum for an Indian. Some idea may be 
formed of the price of living in that town 
by what is charged at inns and boarding- 
houses;! In tiie latter, thirty rupees 
a month, you live luxuriously : and the 
terms have been considerably raised to 
make it amounts to that price, Ibr l)eforc the 
war they were much^lower* It is easy to 
conceiveMlliat a private family has many 
advantages over su^ houses* , 
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Their C3leu> or is extracted 

in tb^ tumevf^y coast pf Africa, 

the liquor ha(ngeid|«w» fiom an incision 
made in OW of ^tJjiMMpipsd Jjranches ; 
hut theit method -pf t^li^hiog. the tree is 
very..dificr#9. Thg Blacit employed in 
this ^orh puts hk feetitijQtp a rope-ring 
about «ix 4Pa(^ea'Wng..;w4)i^ keeps them 
from sepacatipg, aAd .enabfet him to And 
sure footiog^op the rough trunk of the 
tree, on which he cliqdKi by claiping it 
with his arms and .rising about six inches 
at a 8tr^h<, 

The commoot fruits qf India are the 
banana, pisang, sweet and bitter orange, 
citron, shaddock, ananai^ aaaogo.. partU 
cularly a spcckia of extraordinary deli, 
cacy: growing at V^ur, emuamon apples, 
otherwise called attc, jam rosa, letchi, 
mangosteen andsarangosteema and at Ma* 
dras the' bread^fruk begins to appear. 
These are alf too well Ipown Sot any of 
them to require a, dts^uptim. ' 
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Eurof>ean vc^bles »ucce«l there tole- 
rably weH. Of tboae^hiclr are natural to 
the climate, tfib pHlw^l *»’ brette and 
ignam: Bretto -fcseiables spinage, and is 
cooked in th« jaipe way : it is very bitter, 
and requiria The Indians 

esteem it Tiighlj^ ift a diA ipallad cari. 
Ignam is a faiinadeofta fdot'of a high 6a- 
Tour, and is eateis like bread. 

I shStt say nolMtig of the ornithology 
of India; Sonnerat bwlng perfectly ex- 
hausted thcaubject; but I shall venture to 
afhnn, as te quadrupeds, that' the elcpliant 
is not yet tlioroilghly known in Europe. 
With all thetesitect I entertain for Button, 
1 cannot asetibd it to modesty that this 
animal does not mnltiplf^ captivity. It 
is in this state by no means disinclined to 
love, but seeks the female, though not in 
season, andw greatly • careiaea her. The 
penis of the elephant « directed forward 
as in other quaihupeds, and' contracts it- 
self into a cMT iace^th«H>f the horse. It 
is seldom indeed diat this animal propa- 
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gales in cauiineinent, bul^ there are cer- 
tainly instances of it*., j f saw trayself a 
young one ■^BrngaMwrn so lately that 
it was necessary tajswthoiled rice into its 
mouth, as, unless .fed this manner, 
it was incapable of-satingit' Though what 
I have advanced upon tl\is;. subject may 
be. at vanaiipe B'jtb' the observations that 
have been ntade ia Europe, where the 
male and female elephant have been kept 
together, I ought not lo be hastily con- 
demned; for themannen of an animal, 
shut up with its mate :in a cage, are cer- 
tainly diOerent from those which it would 
assume in its own country, where it en- 
joys, in the extensive parks in 'which it is 
kept amot^ auiumber of its ■fellows* such 
liberty, that it adpms scarcely to hate any 
sense ot its confinqinent, 

' The clcpbaf^ is not so lieavy in its 
inotioni) a** many Imvo supposed, and is 
capable of acquiring by exercise conside- 
rable agility : i have seeitiiltkip and leap 
with case and lightness All that has been 
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said of its sagichjr appears' lo me to be 
perfect!/ true I -sImII not enumerate the 
instances, airc^/^lltali'ltBtnrn, that have 
been cited in proef of it. 

The use of ^ «i)imal is become very 
common in. India. ‘Thongh it bears a 
high price, and its<mainteiiaDfce is expen- 
sive, there are few persons' of any wealth 
who have not several. They are employed 
in carrying buitfens,* for, taking the air, 
for hunting and for war. Those empictyed 
in war itre extremely courageous, and 
often display more bravery than many 
men. Those ^ined to the chase are used 
only against tigers.— I shall resume this 
subject when 1 come t» the article of 
Bengal. * 

In the catalogue of diseases to whicii 
the Indians arc subject, (ke venereal holds 
a distinguished place. Itis not known to 
whom they were originally indebted for 
this fatal present, whic^ has now esta- 
blbhed itself among all casts of the na- 
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rives, except* the and ha» ex« 

tended its ravages evettito die dogs, most 
of which bearemdent tfbrki of the infec* 
tion. Few of the kihabiumta are free-from 
a gonotrboca, and nature seems to have 
foreseen^ that the height tonvhich the dis- 
order would rise m thiachmalc would be 
such, as to haffie the-effems of ail euro- 
pcan remedies^ and to have therefore pro. 
Tided in the root cwanelU, a medicine 
■ that would prove eiEeadoua in the> most 
bbstinato cases. , Were this remedy morti 
generally' 'ittoHed the dieqider, in- 
stead of being ruinous, Would' he found 
beneficial to the heakb td the people; 
since, as a purifieiv it hata tendency to 
prevent the. 'putrid cemplainlt which are 
commonr in diis ooutitry, as well as iidam- 
matiohs of the bowu^s. 

Another disonier which greatly pre- 
vaih here, of a>%o kwdepurative nature; 
and whtebi with proper tteatnien^ would 
produce eflects e<pnlly,!4alBtdry; is the 
itch ; but It if attended with one disagree- 
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able circumstlhcet from which the former 
is exempb that of itaJcing itself apparent. 

The inhabitants Mtre.'^arobiMnon saying,. 

“ that love and 'tho itch cannot be con- 
cealed and' they prefer to this com- 
plaint the- gonerrhcaa^ which besides,- by 
serving them as a sor( of issue perpe- 
tually open, is of aukterial benefit to their 
health. 

Pondicherry, the time of ihy being Kerolution, 
there, contaiiwd onfy from four hundred ' 
and fifty t«fi«e hundred fiunpelinsatmcKt. 

As it was-notilikely that.ao inconsiderable 
a population feaild pioduoe much diver- 
sity, or at least- much ^contrariety, of in- 
terests, it might havO' been' hoped, that 
this eolony \«aulil escape the effects of 
tlic commotions which weK- overthrow- 
ing the governments of Europe. It was 
visited, however, by thw nyolutionary 
mania, which di^byed att the symptoms 
of extravagance 'drafcdaefeterued the Ja- 
cobins of Fraoce^ sM k h- only to be 
ascribed to the firmness of the chevalier 
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Dc Fresne, the governor, tfHt the explo- 
sion did not prove fatal to half the inha- 
bitants. Th^ detachiflent of which the 
garrison was composed was still retained 
in the strictest dkdpline; aid the indefa- 
tigable zeal of this officersWould probably 
have averted all the troubles % which the 
colony has beea since agitated, had there 
not been senV from France, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the place, a batta- 
lion of infantry,, which tvas soon followed 
by commissaries. Notwithstanding the 
pacific endeavours of one of .tlicsc, the 
commissary of the marine* he was unable 
to prevent the tistablishmftit of revolu- 
tionary forms in the garrison, which at 
last, obliged the ,govenidr. to retire ; and 
his departure consignedt^the placclo the 
fate which afterwards befcl it. 


By the celebtelcd' peace wdalch lord 
Corn|pllis hadt soin^ time before coft^ 
eluded withTippoOy dKi;eng1ish company 
obtained half of that prince's territory. 
I'ranquil in the midst of its possessions, it 
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now saw its rival? eniceWiu^ tliemselvcs, 
and enjoyed, without the pix)spcct of dan- 
ger, the fruit of it^ conquests. 

Its real situation was nevertheless on the 
mouth of a volc^O/ the explosion of 
which depended uppp thq conduct of its 
enemies. The treaty diat was ultimately 
to overthrow its poweia wasi^ven projected 
and arranged ; but subsequent .events did 
not permit it to be carried into execution, 
and fate seemed resplved to perpetuate the 
triumph of the English, 

The intellig^ce of .the frefich revolu- 
tion had reached the cdurt of Tippoo, 
who judged, that thf esublishment.of a 
new order of^ljiings France might pro- 
duce a change of seoument in his favour, 
and reanimate the allies who had aban- 
doned hiqi. Upon this ^presumption he 
funded those resolutioirts, which have 
since, in their e<insequenc^ involfed his 
total ruin. 
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In one of bis military movements, prior 
to the period when lord Cornwallis march- 
ed with an army from Bengal for the 
purpose of giving him battle, Tippoo 
advanced towards Pondicherry, and en- 
camped upon the neighbouring hill. The 
rules of policy Yidt permitting the french 
governor to violate hirneutrality by admit- 
ting him into^ tOWn, Tippoo requested, 
that Mr. L-^, the intendant of the place, 
might be tent to him. This officer, who 
was commtssary of marine, had by a 
long application to the moorish language, 
acquired so intimate a knowledge of it, 
that he could Understand sultan with- 
out an Interpreted At diis interview Tip- 
poo explained his iittetitions to him with 
confidence ; and it was in donsequence of 
the plan which was ttt this time formed, 
that Mr. L— • embiriked ‘for France two 
months afterwards in the Thetis frigate, 
to solicit from the government a closer 
alliandl with Tippioo,' and such aid as 
might enable him to^iakc an effectual 
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resistance to the arms of the. engitsh com* 
pany. 

Elated with importance of his 
mission, and.Amhitiop of, returning to 
the sultan in the character pf pleolpoten* 
tiary, the commissary, copld spe no oh* 
Stacie to the execution of the project, and 
persuaded himself of the oyrtaiuty of its 
success. 

He had little difficulty in inciting an 
unfortunate and unassisted prince with all 
the hope which he himself entoitained. 
It was from this fatal epofidepee (hat Tip- 
poo consented, to tire aicrifices which he 
made by the peace noth lord Cornwallis, 
being sure, as he thought, when his ex- 
pected treaty with should be rati- 

fied, of recoreting what he ceded. That 
country however, ^hiph was a^lhis time 
too much occupied with its moi;e imme- 
diate and pressing coocem^ to afford any 
share of its consideiHiQp to-those of India, 
deferred for the present the alliance; and 
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it was not till the success of its arms against 
its external enemies allowed it to turn its 
attention to the interests of the sultan, 
that the directory, having fallen upon the 
sketch of the treaty projected in the camp 
before Pondicherry, gave him those as- 
surances which led this ill-fated nabob to 
point at last the cannon that was to shatter 
his throne to^atoms. 

Had the state of Europe, instead of pre- 
venting the close alliance which Tippoo 
solicited, allowed France to send a body 
of troops to Pondicherry, the fall of that 
prince would probably not have taken 
place; and the Flinch would still have 
posscsst^d an ally, land have kept a fooling 
in India, by which, in times of greater 
tranquillity,^ to re-establish their com- 
merce. The death tlierefore of Tippoo, 
and the expulsion of his family from the 
throne which his father had conquered, 
are tq^bc added to the long list of calami- 
ties, wliich it has fallen, to, the lot of Fi ance 
to experience. 
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The abolition of the monarchy in France 
having involved the new government in a 
war with England, all the French settle- 
ments in India fell into the hands of the 
latter nation. Pondicherry was the only 
place that made any resistance; but colo- 
nel Braithwaite obliged it to suriender, 
though not till the trenches had been open 
before it thirteen days. The garrison con- 
sisted chietly of a battalion of european 
troops, called the battalion of India, which 
wMs composed of about two hundred men, 
the remnant of tlie troops which had been 
left at the evacuation of the place ; two 
hundred who had arrived since "in the 
vessel the Bienvuiue, and who might pro- 
bably be reduced to a hundred and fifty; 
and lour hundred recruits from L’Orient, 
in the ship, the Chancellor of Brabant, 
which discharged upon the shore of India, 
with these new soldiers, every principle 
of disorder and insubordination. The rest 
of the garrison consisted of a battalioft of 
, Cipahis, of about the same* number; such 
of the inhabitants who could bear arms, 
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amounting at most to two hundred, and 
equipped as cavalry ; and a detachment of 
artillery, of about sixty men, including the 
Cadres who were attached to it. Thus the 
whole force of the besieged did not exceed 
sixteen hundred and sixty men, of whom 
half were native troops; yet with no other 
fortification than a ditch j^nd banks of 
crumbling earth, the garrison held out for 
thirteen days, and repulsed two assaults 
of an army provided with every requisite* 
to ensure success. 

Y.inaon. Tliougb Poudlchcrry was the only place 
that defended itself (and it was the only 
one that had the means), Yanaon would 
at least show a desire of doing the same, 
Mr. Sonnerat, the estimable author of the 
work on the religions of India, com- 
manded in this place for the king. The 
troubles of the revolution had not spared 
even this obscure spot of ground ; and six 
cortimercial bouses, which composed the 
whole european population of the village, 
were seen witli astonishment neglectm? 
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their priv^ate affairs, to attend to disputes, 
and the business of deposing the com- 
mandant, Mr. Sonnerat however reco- 
vered his authority, and the governor of 
Pondicherry having thought proper to send 
him a reinforcement of six soldiers of co- 
lour, he purchased two marine guns, by 
the help of which he resolved to oppose 
any hostile attack. Desirous of entwining 
a branch of (he laurel with the wreath 
which he had already merited by his ex- 
cellent scientific observations as a natura- 
list, he made preparations for defending 
himself with this small force. Though 
the idea of such an attempt was ludicrous, 
it deceived thccnglish commander in that 
part of India, Yeates, who granted him 
a capitulation. Accordingly Mr. Sonne- 
rat did not surrender this insignificant vil- 
lage without obtaining the honours of war, 
and the merchants settled there were in- 
debted to him for conditions, which ensured 
to them their property and their trade. 

Thiu fell this fair structiue, which, 
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rrared upon the foundations laid by Du- 
pleix and Labourdonnayc, appeared at 
first to afford the prospect of aspiring to 
the clouds. Alas, it had scarcely risen 
from the earth, when this catastrophe laid 
it low, perhaps for ever ! 

Not ‘satisfied with the total expulsion of 
the French from the continent of India, 
the english company thought its task 
unfinished till it should also make Itself 
master of the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon, the only possessions of its rivals to 
the east of the C^yc of Good Uo|x% hut 
which might be a source of perpetual an- 
noyance and alarm. 

For this enterprise a force of ten thou- 
sand men was allotted, who were on the 
point of embarking when war was sud- 
denly declared between the nizain of Gol- 
conda and tlie states of the Mahraitas. 
Tippoo, seeing his frontiers thus exposed 
to the effects of these hostilities, ti^ok up 
arms ns a measure of caution; and the 
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cnglish governittcrtt not thinking it pru- 
dent to employ so great a force in a fo- 
reign expedition, when its neighbours at 
home were in this posture, the troops 
received counter orders, and the under- 
taking was for the present abandoned. 

A fault committed by the government 
of Madras at this time, has since, put these 
islands in security against any future at- 
tempt. Towards the close of his reign, 
Louis XVI. had turned his thoughts to 
the affairs of India ; and the daily changes 
in the ministry having at last brought into 
oflice some individual who lixed his atten- 
tion on the means of preserving Pondi- 
cherry, and re-establishing it as a military 
post, the king ordered lieutenant-colonel 
dc Feline, an officer of taints, to be sent 
out, for the purpose of preparing a system 
of defence, and of acquiring a knowledge 
of the country in which he would have 
himself to carry on a \var. This officer, 
however, being provided neither with men 
nor money, could effect nothing, and was 
taken with the place which he was sent to " 
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defend. Being a prncmeo he requested 
his liberty, on condition of not serving 
again during the war, and it was granted 
him. This was a flagrant error on the 
part of the English ; and they added to it, 
tliat of suft’ering him to proceed to the 
Isle of France. There his reputation had 
preceded him, and on his arrival, an eng- 
lish officer of equal rank, who happened 
to be a prisoner,* was immediately re- 
leased. This exchange freeing him from 
Jiis parole, he was charged to put the 
colony into a slate of defence ; and lie 
succeeded so w'ell in this object, dial the 
english company have not thought proper 
to risk against it any attempt. 

Thus was preserved to the French an 
important settlement, that may serve, at 
some future period, as a point on which 
to assemble their forces, with the view of 
recovering their former possessions in 
India; an undertaking, however, of great 
difficulty, if at all possible, in the present 
state of their affairs, with no allies,^ nor a 
single port to support them, on their land- 
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ing. The english company is a huge co- spi^our 
lossus, rcmlered by its size and weight not ii.h 
easy to be shaken ; but this vast structure 
is raised upon ruins, and whoever builds 
upon such foundations should count that 
his fabric will eventually fall. Still, in 
the relative situation of the two nations, 
it may be cx|)ected, at least tor some time, 
to triumph over all the clVorts of !■ ranee. 
Formidable by its torees, with no ene- 
mies and no rivals, possessing the sove- 
reignty of all India, enriched by an im- 
ihcnse commerce, but inclosing in, its very 
bosom a radical defect, in a toreign popu- 
lation, this company will continue to. ad- , 

vance, till, • enfeebled by its splendour, 
and too unwieldy for its basis, it will be 
no longer able to support its prosperity, 
and will sink under its own weight. It 
will be the wisdom of France to content 
herself with sowing the seeds of division 
and independence among the tributary 
states of India, without attempting to use 
open force in the destruction of this em- 
pire.' This is perhaps the only method 
by which she can succeed in rescuing this 
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part of the world from the dominion of 
her rival. She will jeap indeed no im- 
mediate benefit from the change; but it 
is a maxim in politics, that every loss we 
' occasion our enemy is so much gain to 
ourselves. 

I have interrupted the narrative of my 
voyage, that I might place before the 
reader at once a regular view of the causes 
which produced the fall of the frencli 
power in India. 1 return to my original 
subject. 

Pojicuiwni I had promised an account of the french 
french. posscssions on the coasts of the peninsula. 
I have mentioned Mah6, Karical, and 
Pondicherry ; the remainder are the fac- 
tories of Mazulipatam and Yanaon. 

The former of these is a considerable 
town, in which the english company have 
a council under the presidency of Ma- 
dras, the authority of which extends nortlv* 
ward to the frontiers of the Four Sircars. 
The french government had retained, for 
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the purposes of commerce, a house, on 
which it was allowed the empty privilege 
of displaying its flag; but even this right 
was soon disputed, and finally abolished. 
Mazulipatam contains some manufactories 
of handkerchiefs which were formerly of 
importance, till those of Palliaeata were 
removed to Madras, and established witliin 
ilic walls of that metropolis. They arc, 
liowevcr, still in request for the excel- 
lence of their colouring. The neighbour- 
ing villages also, particularly Narpily, pro- 
duce some which are held in estimation. 
The French participated in this branch of 
trade, by means of (he commercial resi- 
dence mentioned above ; and the presence 
of an agent prevented a part of those ol)- 
stacles and vexations to be expected by 
foreigners residing among rivals who arc 
jealous of them. 

Further northward, Yanaon, a small 
settlement within the limits of the english 
territory, was the centre, as I before ob- 
served, of the french commerce on the 
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coast of India. This was the last rem-^ 
nant of the acquisitions of the marquis de 
Hussy : this illustrious adventurer having 
in his youth undertaken on his own ac- 
count the conquest of the empire of the 
Four Sircars, provinces of the kingdom of 
Golconda, did homage for it to the crown 
of France. This country, undergoing the 
fate of the rest of the french settlements, 
passed into the hands of the English, who 
from the ramparts of Visigapatam had 
command of it, and reduced to inactivity 
the dutch colony of BiblipiUam, which lies 
Yanaon. contiguous to it. Yanaon and its terri- 
tory, situated near the southern extremity 
of these province's, was all that France 
could save at the peace ; and even here 
the conquerors, before they left it, de- 
stroyed every thing that might hereafter 
oft'end their pride; and, in their usual spi- 
rit of vandalism, pulled down the house 
which had formerly belonged to the french 
company, because it excelled in magni- 
ficence that of the governor of Ingeram, 
the adjacent english settlement. 
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With respect to the marquis of Bussy, 
lie returned to Europe, where he lived 
forgotten amidst the honours which had 
been bestowed upon him, till the war of 
1778, occasioning the want of a general 
to command in India, all eyes were sud- 
denly turned upon him. The remembrance 
of the conquests of his earlier years was 
revived, his name alone was deemed to bt^ 
a tower of strength, and he was eagerly 
sent to the scene of his former glory, again 
to display himself. But he was now un- 
fortunately of an age ill suited to a re- 
newal of such exploits. Arriving in India 
in the character of generalissimo of the 
french forces, his conduct had no other 
eflect than to paralyse the exertions of 
troops, that, under a more active com- 
mander, would scarcely have wailed pa- 
tiently for tlic enemy within their en- 
trenchments at Goudeleurs ; and he termir 
nated his career by a peaceable death at 
Pondicherry, leaving the brilliant achieve- 
ments of his youth contrasted by the in- 
ertness of his old age. His countrymeii 
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erected a monument to his memory in the 
church of the Capuchins in that town, 
which still attracts the veneration of those 
Indians who witnessed his early success. 

Yanaon is advantageously situated at the 
confluence of the small river. Coringui 
with the Godwarin. The mouth of the 
latter is obstructed by sand-banks, over 
which the M'a never flows above six or seven 
feet even at the highest tides, and there- 
fore cannot be entered by vessels drawing 
a greater depth of water ; hut by the as- 
sistance of Jin experienced pilot, a tolera- 
bly deep passage may be found among 
the numerous small channels by which 
the sand-banks a^re intei*scctcd. This river 
is deep within the bar, and is navigable to a 
great distance, though little frequented by 
vessels. Its borders are pleasant ; and its 
course renders the prospect very pictu- 
resque. The stream is broad and rapid; 
at Yanaon it is stronger than that of the 
Garonne at Bourdeaux. I ascended it 
even beyond Cota; and the further I ad-» 
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vanced, the wider and deeper 1 loimd it. 
Its interior navigation is triHing, as the 
Indians are too lazy to prosecute any thing 
tliat recpiires activity. 

TheCoringui is merely a rivulet formed 
by the Godvvarin, and may be regarded as 
a mouth of it. It proceeds out of the 
Godwarin at Yanaon, and empties itself 
into the sea at a small place called Corin- 
gui, at the distance of about three leagues. 
It is augmented in its course by the waters 
of the district tlirough which it passes. 
This country, which is scarcely above the 
level of the sea, is intersc-cted by so many 
deep canals as to be wholly impassable. 
In descending the Coringui, the land to 
the left is a vast marsh, which, draining 
itself into the river, renders it of sufficient 
depth near its mouth to admit vessels of 
considerable burden. The English, who 
are masters of both banks, have quilted 
the left, to settle upon the right; and a 
great part of the natives having followed 
them, the old town consists now of three 
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or four huts only, round a pagoda that 
still preserves its ancient reputation. Dif- 
ferent treaties have insured to the inhabi- 
tants of Yanaon the free navigation of this 
river, affording a communication with the 
road at its mouth. This is a great advan- 
tage in the conveyance of merchandise, 
which must otherwise have been sent by 
the Godwariii, with much danger and loss 
of time. 

The village of Yanaon, with the terri- 
tory belonging to it, and a small island si- 
tuated to tlie south, forms a space of about 
a league and a half square. This space 
contains a population of six thousand In- 
dians, and is the last of the french possessions 
on this coast. We have now taken a survey 
of them all: the list is not long; and it 
may readily be seen how greatly the poww 
and influence of that nation are reduced 
Erron of in this part of the globe. This is the re- 
the Fr«nch. ^ systcm, and of obstinacy in 

the pursuit of ill-conceived plans. The 
grand projects of Dupleix would have led 
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to glory and to fortune ; but these were 
neglected and despised, while the sove- 
reign was led into error by the ignorance 
and infatuation of those of his court who 
were intrusted with the management of 
the affairs of India. So little were the 
interests of France in Asia an object of 
attention at Versailles, that in the framing 
the treaty of peace of 1783, no person was 
consulted who was acquainted with our 
possessions in that quarter. This is evi- 
dent from the treaty itself, which contains 
precisely the same condition with regard 
to India, and nearly in the same words, 
as that of the preceding peace; though 
the superiority which Mr. dc Suffrein had 
acquired gave us the jx)wer of rcjcovcr- 
ing all our former losses. A glaring 
proof of the ignorance of the auiliors of 
this treaty, on the part of France, respect- 
ing even the geography of the country, 
on the destination of which they were to 
decide, b, that they confounded the vil- 
lage of Vilnour with that of Valdaour. 



I'he one has a very considerable, the otlier 
a very narrow, territory, and, while intend- 
ing to retain the greater, they stipulated 
for the less. This mistake, which has 
deprived us of an extent of land equal 
to all that we now retain on the coast, is 
one of the least errors committed on that 
occasion. We might have insisted upon 
the whole country to the south of the 
peninsula, as far as Pondicherry, that is 
to say, all the places which the English 
possess there, and which would have 
given us the same influence over the 
princes of those small states, as is now 
exercised by them ; whereas we scarcely 
acquired in the whole a district of twelve 
leagues square. All our measures on this 
subject liave been ill chosen ; while Eng- 
land, on the contrary, taking advantage 
of our errors, adopting the wise and pru- 
dent system which wc abandoned, and 
opposing patience and perseverance to the 
petulance of the conductors of our aftairs, 
who were eager to reap tlic harvest when 
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the seed u^s scarcely sown, has carried the 
splendour of its indiau colonies to a height 
unexampled in the history of the world. 

I have thus given a . summary account 
of the decline of the french power in the 
peninsula of India, without concealing the 
causes which led to that event. Unhap- 
pily, this is not the last reverse of our for- 
tunes which iny pen will have to retrace: 

I shall have occasion hereafter to take a 
view of Bengal, where it will be seen, 
that the interests of rranco W(?re ma- 
naged neither w'ith more ability, nor 
more success. 

Having finished my business at Pondi- n^*p.irnir< 
clierry, I left that place for Bengal, As dicherrjr* 

I had broken one cable at die Scchellesi 
and another at Pondicherry, it was neces- 
sary to provide myself with a new one, to 
encounter the tides of the Ganges. I could 
And, Imwever, at this last place neither 
cable, nor the materials for making one# 
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nor workmen. Madras was the nearest 
port at which I could famish myself, and 
I accordingly determined to take that place 
in my way, for the purpose. 

Madrai. This towu is one of the three capitals 
. of the English in India.' The authority 
of the council established there extends 
over all the possessions of the company on 
the peninsula, eastward of the Gauts ; but 
it is subordinate to that of Calcutta, the re- 
sidence of the governor-general. 

Madras, properly so called, is a very 
large town, surrounded by a ditch, and a 
sort of wall, falling in sonic jilaces into 
ruins, but sufficient to resist a surprise, or 
a sudden attack of cavalry, which is no 
small advantage; for in war the light ca- 
valry of the natives, called louti, are the 
most audacious freebooters in the world, 
burning and plundering indiscriminately 
every place that falls in their way. Ma- 
dras is dius protected from their attacks; 
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and, in case of siege, every thing of value 
is removed into the citadel, called Fort St. 
George. 

This fortress, which I examined but PortSt. 
very imperfectly, is separated from the 
town by an esplanade outside the glacis : . 
it stands on the sea shore, and presents six 
fronts towards the land, as well as I can 
recollect, for my notes do not mention 
this particular. The fort, having been built 
at several limes, is of a very irregular con- 
struction ; not in regard to the polygon, 
but in the plan of the fronts, which arc 
almost all diflerent from each other. That 
towards the north-east is on the Italian 
model of Sardi. Its opposite, on the south- 
west, is according to the plan of the cheva- 
lier De Ville. Some of the bastions have 
retired flanks, and others not : tlie flanks 
of the northern bastions arc casemated. 

This side is defended by a strong counter- 
guard ; the ditches are excellent, with a 
cunette in the middle; the counter-way is 
good, and Is counter-mined, but I do not 
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know whether the chambers of the niines 
extend beyond the summit of the glacis, 
nor how far the galleries are carried ; and 
in the ditches tliere are neither capo- 
niers nor tenaillcs. A|1 the works are well- 
faced with brick, and in complete repair; 
the covered way is palisaded, and care- 
fully provided with traverses; the bar- 
riers and palisadoes are well closed and 
kept in good condition ; the depots ol’ 
arms are spacious; and the citadel of 
Madras, with a good garrison, might hold 
out in Europe against an army of 30,000 
men, for twenty days after the trenches 
were opened. As this fortress is intend- 
ed, in casc^f siege, for the retreat of all 
the servants of the company, it is neces- 
sarily tilled with houses; which gives it 
a dark and unpleasant appearance. On 
this account the English do not reside in 
it ; even the governor lives in the coun- 
try, and the rest of the English follow his 
example. They, repair in the morning to 
the fort for the thinsaction of business, and 
remain there till three o’clock in the after-* 
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noon, when they return, and the place 
seems deserted. Even the theatre is in the 
country; so tliat the ground to a consi- 
derable distance round Madras presents to 
the view a multitude of gardens, spread 
over an extent so great, as to prevent per- 
sons who reside at the opposite extremi- 
ties from visiting each other, unless cm 
horseback or in carriages; the palanquins 
in many instances would be insufficient 
for the purpose. Some of these gardens 
are extremely beautiful, and tlie liouses 
arc in general elegant. 

The position of Fort St. George Is 
equally fortunate with that of Pondi- 
cherry, and is in like manner strengthen- 
ed on the south side by a river, that washes 
the extremity of tlic glac;is. Over this river 
is a handsome bridge of bricks. The west 
side is protected by an inundation, which 
the fort can at any time command, by 
means of a sluice situated at tlie beginning 
of the glacb, and ddended by the cot^ered 
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way. The northern side, as at Pondicherry, 
is the only side open to an attack. 

The power of the English in this coun- 
try, however, was not always supported 
by so formidable a bulwark. The present 
fortress indeed is impregnable^ to the In- 
oidfon. dians; but the sight of the old fort will 
give an idea- of the feebleness of the first 
establishments on the coast, and of the 
slender beginnings from which the English 
rose to their present greatness. 

This was a square building, which is 
now in the middle of the fort, and in 
point of size is not equal even to the pre- 
sent depot of arms. It has been converted 
into a house, in which the different offices 
of the company arc est^ablished. Fort St. 
George contains a church of the english 
persuasion : no other religion indeed is tole- 
rated in the citadel. An elegant structure 
(00 has lately been erected, intended for 
an exchange. The great hall, decorated with 
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portraits of lord Cornwallis and general 
Meadows, is worthy the attention of tra- 
vellers. Madras is already numbered in 
the list of places celebrated for the siinip- 
tiiousncss of their public establislimciUs. 
The posts for the conveyance of letters, 
called topalf arc well managed ; while 
two newspapers, a national lottery, a thea- 
tre, and a ball-room, raise it to a rivalry 
with those towns, which are the scenes of 
luxury and .refinement. 

The Black Town is what is probably 
called Madras, and even the Indians still 
give it the name of Madras- Putnam, 'I'liis 
addition of patnani or patani is a])plica- 
blc only to capital towns, though some of 
very inferior rank still retain it : which is 
owing to such places hav ing declined iVoiu 
their ancient spl(?ndour, or to the name 
having U cii applied i)y the Indians at a 
time w hen they were accustomed to be- 
hold nothing superior. The Black Town 
exhibits only a spectacle of filth and dirt ; 
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jione of $ht streets are either j)aved, of 
even covered with sand, but have a soil of 
black earth, which, mixing with the wa* 
ter, forms large collections of stinking 
mud, that engender infection, and allow 
a free passage only to carriages. 

The Indians have a vehicle of this kind 
that is peculiar to themselves, and Wliich, 
in my account of their machines, I forgot 
to mention. Much praise indeed is not 
due for the invention : it exhibits a whim- 
sical and awkward appearance ; the wliccls 
are extremely low, and upon the axte-tree 
arc laid two beams forming a small cross, 
to the extremities of which arc fixed four 
upright posts supporting an eXtraviigantly 
large head or canopy. This little nook, 
as it may be called, is entirely open on 
three’ of tlie sides/ and inclosed "behind 
only with a piece of cloth : it will scarcely 
admit two persons, but one may be tole- 
rably at case, by the help of . cushions, 
upon which he is bWtged to sit with his 
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legs bent under <bim. The carriage is 
drawn by two oxen abreast, and has a 
number of sm§ll bells fastened to it. It is 
seldom used jn towns; but the rich andsu> 
perior class of tlie natives employ it in their 
fourneys to different parts of the country, 

* 

* 

The black population of Madras is very 
considerabfe, exceeding even that of Pon* 
dicherry. TJiere are several pagodas in 
the town^ some mosques, an armenian 
church, and a Portuguese one, of which 
the service is performed by Capuc|iins. 
These monks are subject to the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction of the bishop of St. Thomas, 
a small village at the distance of a league 
southward of Fort St. George; and both 
this prelate and the bishop of Pondi- 
cherry, who belongs to the mission of the 
french Jesuits, are suffragans of the bishop 
of Goa. I'hc present bishop of St. Thomas 
is a negro, or at least is descended from 
an Indian family allied to a Portuguese; 
he was born in the country, and is of a 
mulatto colour. 
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The preference which tlie metropolitan 
bishop of Goa, who is himself a Portu- 
guese, thus exclusively shows to the priests 
of every description wha are connected 
with his own countrymen, has had the 
ch’ect of introducing into the religious, rites 
iMiMiona- of that missioii all the mummery of the 
Indian idolatry. It is only among the 
french Jesuits, and in tlie parochial church 
of Pondicherry, that ihe catholic religion 
is practised with the decorum due ‘to it; 
the other churches exhibit only a species 
of burlesque entertainments. This has 
perhaps arisen from an idea of making 
religious impressions upon the Indians 
through the medium of external objects ; 
but I did not observe that the Jesuits, 
who have not departed from the simplicity 
and decency observed in the ciiropean 
worship, are less successful in waking 
proselytes, than those who have most 
eagerly given into these extravagances. I 
happened to be at Madras in passion- 
week, and was disgusted at seeing the ma- 
jestic and awful solemnities prescribed on 
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thisoccasion, degraded by ridiculous farces. 
The tragedy of the death of Jesus Christ, 
and his descent from the cross, was per- 
formed ill the church. Tlic latter inci- 
dent was represented by men in the turkish 
dress, who ascended ladders, and brought 
down the figure of a corpse, well executed 
in point of sculpture, and of which the 
joints being moveable, and their bend 
natural, the effect was so strong upon the 
women who were present, that I perceived 
some of thorn to faint. The lllacks then 
accompanied the corpse to the grave, 
amidst the noise of the same instruments 
as flic Indians use at their pagodas and in 
their processions ; thus reducing the cere- 
monies of our holy religion to a level with 
the absurdities of idolaters. 

Though tlic numlier of engllsh inhabi- 
tants in the presidency of Madras be great, 
they arc all included in three classes; 
the military, the merchants, and those in 
civil employments under the conjpany ; 
but the bulk of the population consists 
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o( Blacks : there are no* europcan la* • 
bourers. An individual of the profession 
of the law, endowed with an active and 
enterprising mind, a diligence not to be 
discouraged, and a perseverance that might 
be mistaken for obstinacy ; a man, in short, 
formed for the accomplishment of great 
undertakings, if properly suppoi1ed-*-the 
late Mr. Popham ; is the tirst, and liitherto 
the only person, who has attempted the 
establishment of a plantation in this coun- 
try. Of all the productions of the soil, the 
cultivation of cotton appeared to him best 
suited to the natural indolence of the In- 
dians, the labour it exacts requiring more 
attention than vigour. With these views, he 
formed, with much trouble and expense, a 
considerable plantation two liigues to the 
north of Madras ; but with all his arrange- 
ments, and the pains be employed to pro- 
vide a supply of water for the soil, his 
establishment in the year 1794 had not re- 
paid liim even the sums which he had laid 
out iippn it. Should bislexample, how- 
ever, be followed, his successors, avoiding 
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his faults, and^ftndlng the Blacks a little 
more habitimtcd to labour, may embark in 
a similar speculation with less expense, 
and make it turn to better account. Whe- 
ther it arose from anjr defect in the me- 
thods pursued Ijy Mr. Popham, or from 
the nature of the ground he had chosen, 
I am unable to say ; but his plants were 
weak, and the cotton meagre and short. It 
is not probable, however, that in a project 
like this he will meet with imitators, 
tliosc who have money finding it more 
profitable and less troublesome to employ 
it in the manufactures of the country. It 
w'ould likewise be exposed to a serious 
disadvantage from a competition with the 
Blacks, who, obtaining their cotton with 
inlinitely less trouble, leaving it to the 
spontaneous operation of nature, and be- 
ing freed besides by their habits from su- 
perfluous wants, and having made no ad- 
vances for which they look for return, 
would always be able to sell it at an infe- 
rior price. Them was another defect in 
the cotton produced in this way, which 
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was not only short in but rendered 
more so by cleaning it in tbe mill. As 
labour is so cheap in this country, it would 
be much more advisable to have the cot- 
ton picked by the Jiand, as it would thus 
nut be broken by flic action of the cylin- 
der, and would be consequently in better 
eoiulllion for spinning. 

The skill of the Indians in llic article 
of spinning is well known ; the delicate 
textures with which they furnish us arc a 
proof of it. Some cotton is spun so ex- 
quisitely fine, that the force of the air 
alone is sulVicient to break it ; in tliis case 
it is worked over the steam of boiling 
water, which, by moistening the cotton, 
renders it mure ductile, and iessjlablc to 
break, than when it is dry. 

Struck with admiration of their dexte- 
rity in these arts, Mr. de SuftVein conceived 
and executed the design of removing se- 
veral families of them tq^Malla, to form a 
colony which might instruct the natives of 
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that island in the manufactures of India. 

This cnterpriiip, h'owever, did not answer 
the end that was expected : the unhappy 
subjects of it, finding themselves in a fo- 
reign land, aniong a people with whose 
injnncrs ^and customs they were., wholly 
unacquainted, lost every thought but that 
of returning to their country, and left in 
their new scldemcnt scarcely a vestige of 
their transitory abode. 

At Madras very handsome handker- ITandkcr • 
chiefs of a large cliecked pattern, excel- 
lent in the colouring, and of a pecu- 
liar fineness, are fiibricatcd. Manufacto- 
ries for this article were originally esta- 
blished by the Dutch, at a small settle- 
ment whiclj they iwsst^ss four leagues fur- 
ther northward, called Palliacata. Tire 
beauty of these handkerchiefs soon bring- 
ing them into impute, and rendering them 
objects of general request, the Pinglish 
erected similar manufactories at Madras ; 
but the former retained their superiority, 
and w’ere universally preferred. Impa- 
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tient of a rival in any tuudertaking, the 
English spared neither pains aor ex|>ense in 
(his Competition, and by dint of their exer- 
tions were able at last to give to their 
handkerchiefs a degree of beauty and ex- 
cellence scarcely inferior to those of 
liacata. Not satisfied with attaining this 
point, they resolved on the destruction of 
the original manufactories; and, in the 
means they employed for the acconiplishr 
ment of their end, the pre-eminence of 
their commercial genius was manifest. 
With an unanimity, Ae result of a re- 
fined policy, and understanding the art of 
incurring a temporary loss, that would be 
attended with an indemnification in the 
sequel, tlicy suddenly lowered the price 
of their handkerchiefs twenty per cent. 
This measure immediately turned, the ba- 
lance of trade in their favour. The 
Dutch, supposing' their Hvals 'to make 
this reduction in consequence of improve- 
ments or economy in the mode of manu- 
facturing the article, or by an esta|>lish- 
ment on i greater scale, or perhaps by ob- 
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tatning on bettor terms the raw matcrlak, 
made cver/^efiTort to do the same; but 
they found a loss where they supposed 
their rivals to have a profit, and were 
obliged at last to abandon the attempt al- 
together, without so much as suspecting 
the artifice by which they had been duped. 
The workmen, who were thus thrown out 
of employ, were immediately engaged 
by the successful party at Madras, who no 
sooner found themselves the sole masters 
of this valuable branch of commerce, than 
they gradually raised the prjice of the hand- 
kerchiefs, so as liberally to repay them 
for the momentary loss to which they bad 
submitted. 

Since this reverse of fortune, PalliAcata, 
which had acquired a degree of amma- 
tibn, has been reduced to a state of com- 
plete inactivity : a single vessel only goes 
there once a year for some bales of mer- 
chandise, which the dutch company or- 
ders to^%e provided* and whicti constitutes 
the whole commerce of the dbtrict. 
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The approach^ to Madra.^ are uncom- 
monly magnificent, particulaHy the great 
road to the west of Fort St, George : the 
avenues, planted with four rows of trees, 
majestically announce the residence of no 
inferior power. A stranger, in entering 
by this road, conccires the most exalted 
ideas of the place; but they arc soon 
changed when he arrives at his inn, if 
this name may be given to two miserable 
huts in the Black Town, and a house 
scarcely superior to tliem in the fort. 
These irtns can furnish no belter accom- 
modation than a vile bed, placed upon a 
couch or a form in a large room, in 
which the guests arc obliged to lie indis- 
criminately together, after the table is re- 
moved bn which they have supped. 

The trade of Madras is still more eom- 
plctely in tlie hands of the Bhteks than 
that of Pondicherry, tiie eoncems being 
more extensive and mor* lucrative, and 
the sales more brisk. The europea» mer- 
chant entirely neglects the minute details, 
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and looks only at the a*hstract of the ac- 
counts given him by his dobachi : a negli- 
gence perfectly suited to the manner in 
which he lives, dt a distance from tlic 
spot where his affiiirs are conducted, which 
he visits only once a-day, and that not re- 
gularly, to bestow upon them two oi* three 
hours* attention. 

The cnglish comf^ny calls itself the 
ally and prcrtector of the nabob of the Car- 
natic. It has built for him a magnificent 
palace at a short distance from Fort St. 
George, where it retains him in its power, 
and dictates to him its will, concealing the 
gilt fetters in which he is held by the ho- 
nour with which it invests him. The 
semblance of authority is still preserved 
to this prince, the laws which the com- 
pany imposes upon his subjects being 
promulgated in his name ; while his real 
weakness is such as rendeil it impossible 
to free him^lf from the yoke under 
which he bends. Like another Monte- 
zuma, obligeckto kiss the hand that op- 
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presses him, he & merely instrument 
to serve the purpose of the company as 
to the Indians, whom a sentiment of 
respect for the person of their prince 
retains in their allegiance. The English 
are the real monarchs, and reign in the 
room of the nabob, whom they compen- 
sate for this state of degradation, with the 
vain exterior of a mock sovereignty, which 
he displays at Madras in an English equi- 
l)age : a luxury new in an astatic prince, 
and which he has bought at the expense 
of his crown. 

The navigation of the Indians is still 
very defective. That their ships are bad 
is not from Ac want of excellent mate- 
rials. The tali wood grows in abundance, 
and i^ equal to Ae oak of Europe. Their 
vessels are awkward in their form, and are 
put together with little solidity : Aey are 
scarcely even «caulkcd; and if they w'ere 
not coated with a eompoeition made for 
this purpose, tome of Aeal would not be 
able to float. This substance is a mixture 
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of lime and fish-oil ; it^dheres so closely 
to the planks of the $hip» that it fills all the 
crevices, and eficctually prevents the water 
from penetrating,’ It is called by the In- 
dians galgat. 

They have another preparation, called 
sarangousti, which they spread over the 
heads of the nails and joints of the timbers. 
It is made of dry pitch and fish-oil, which 
are beaten together till the mixture as- 
sumes the consistency of A soft paste ; in 
this state it is applied, and it gives such 
extraordinary hardness as to turn the edge 
of the best tempered instruments. These 
two compositions dnnot be too strongly 
recommended to european mariners. 

M 

The Indian vessels are called parias. If 
their hull be defective, the manner of 
rigging them is not Jess so. The masts are 
of teak, and arc extremely heavy; the 
ropes are of ^cocoa^bair, which they call 
taire; and they have fey blocks and 
sails. Accordinglyv though some of the 
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vessels arc so larg€ as^ to airtountev^n to 
six*hundred tons, they are only adapted 
for short voyages, which they accomjJish 
with the aid of the roonsoons. They are 
sufficiently numerous to perform the whole 
carrying businessbetween the coastand Ben- 
gal. Their usual cargo is salt and rice. The 
greater navigation, from coast to coast, is 
made by vessels of europcan construction. 

Exclusively of the maritime trade be* 
tween the coasts of India and that to Chi- 
na, theenglish merchants engage in smug- 
gling adventures to'thc Moluccas, The 
profit of this trade is immense, and is pro- 
portioned to the dangers that arc risked. 
The ships employed in the voyage .must 
b^ able to contend w^itli a dutch sloop 
of eighteen guns, stationed as a guard- 
ship off those islands. On approaching 
the coast, the inhabitants, who are accus- 
tomed to this traffic, bring by stealth 
to the ve^l under sail the spices which 
they have to dispose of, and which they 
^>artcr at a very low rate* As no satisfao^ 
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tion could be obtaincdtfor any outrage 
they might attempt, and no application 
could be made to the dutch company 
for, redress, the crews of the vessels em- 
ployed in this trade never treat with tlie 
natives without being armed. 

Tlue geography of the peninsula expe- 
riences so many variations, from th^ suc- 
cessive conquests and usurpations which 
are continually altering tlic boundaries of 
the difterent states, that it cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty ; a coi red ac- 
count of it now would no longer be so 
a year hence. We may venture, how- 
ever, to divide tJie country into provinces ; 
of which the chief are Trevancore, the 
Deccan, the Carnatic with Arcot, Madura, 
Tanjorc, Mysore, Golconda, Bisnagar, the 
Four Sircars, and the territory of the Mali- 
rattas. All these provinces were formerly 
dependent governments under the Mogul 
Empire, eacK having its nabob, and su- 
balu But these vicer^s, inspired with 
presumption and the ^urance of im'* 
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punity from the, want of energy in the 
court of Delhi, conceived the .project of , 
rendering themselyes independent. The 
imbecility of the reigning emperor com- 
pleted their success. Many of them, be- 
come sovereigns, disdained the., title of 
nabob, and assumed that of sultan or king, 
which was more flattering to their pride. 
The governor of Golconda alone has re- 
tained his former title of nizam. Hyder 
Ally at first contented himself with that of 
khan ; his son Tippoo, when he met his 
destruction, had that of sultan ; the heads 
of the provinces of Trevancore and Tan- 
jorc have taken tire title of king. The 
mogul emperor how'cver still preserves an 
ideal dominion over these princes, but it 
consists mer^y if some exterior marks of 
respect which they p^ to him, an^ some 
warrants which they occasionally solicit, to 
sanction their successive usurpations, in the 
same manner as the european powers were 
used to apply 4o flie ^ ot' Rome for bulls, 
to convey to tfiep\ an -inv^titure of new 
possessions, Tbe etopeior, who has* lost 
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ill his red authority, never rejects such 
opportunities of performing an act of sove- 
reignty, and always complies witli their 
will. ’ ' 

Among the provinces which thus threw 
off the yoke of this monarch, the Mah- 
rattas are the only people who, acting 
upon principles of independence, have 
abjured the authority of a master. They 
have accordingly established in the north- 
west quarter of the peninsula a formidable 
republic. They have a numerous ca- 
valry, and their influence in the aflairs of 
India, since one of their chiefs, a man of 
high reputation, filled the post of prime 
minister to the emperor, has greatly in- 
creased. This officer is known by the 
name of Sandjah, which he has rendered 
famous. His credit at the court of Delhi 
was the greater, f^m the extreme incapa- 
city of the emperor. The power of the 
sovereign was- equalled by that of the 
i^inis^ r, who, ctmstant in lus attachment 
to bis country, forwanled its interests with 
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his master, and brought him to approve 
of its revolt. The alliance of this repub- 
lic is of the greatest importance in the 
political system of India; and the English 
accordingly spare no efforts or sacrifices to 
obtain it. It is to the faithful attachment 
of the Mabrattas, who joined their forces 
to those of the company, that lord Corn- 
wallis is indebted for his victories over 
Tippoo. That prince, believing himself 
sufficiently powerful to conquer alone, 
disdained to ask for their assistance ; not 
foreseeing that $u«h a neglect would give 
him one more enemy* to contend with. 
The junction of the Mahratta army turned 
the tide of conquest to the side of the Eng- 
lish, who had before been repulsed from 
Seringapatam with loss, and induced the 
necessity of that disadvantageous |Kace, 
which was the prelude to the total ruin of 
Tippoo. 

After staying some days at Madras, I 
sailed for Bengal. In the bay of 
I wasoi^XMcd by mists and rain, aceom- 
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panled \vitb', a caltni whicli forced me to 
anchor iii tweivofathom water. As tlie 
coast ic extremely low, the bottom rises so 
gradually# that a depth of ten or twelve 
fathom in tlie bay is at least twelve leagues 
from the entrance of the river ; between 
which and the beginning of the flats, it 
rises but three fathom. The pilots go no 
further out than to the depth of ten fa> 
thorn, as beyond this there is no danger. 

They were still tliereforc at a great distance 
from me; and, though I flred repeated sig« 
nals, none of tliem came. On the sc> 
cond day, the weather having clcar^ up 
a little, 1 bent my sails, and steered to the 
northward, but not without great anxiety 
respecting the shoals, with which the 
mouth of this river abound^ and with the 
situation of which I was so little acquaint- 
ed, tliat, long before I was near them, I 
was every instant apprehensive of striking. 

I at last found the pilots at 4he beginning 
of the shallows, about half a league from 
the fl^ buoy. These shaUows are form- ssaiiiti^^ 
cd by sandrbanks, which project from the 
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mouth of the river to a great distance into 
the sea. They are the more dangerous, as 
lifere is nothing to indicate their approach, 
and no land in sight to afford any obser- 
vations for avoiding them : it is necessary 
to sound carefully every half^minute, and 
even this would be insufficient in sailing 
with a favourable wind|and tide, as the 
vessel would be aground before the line 
could announce the danger. To prevent 
accidents of this sort, buoys arc placed at 
regular distances in the track of the chan- 
nels, which the rapid stream of the Ganges 
has formed in these banks: the buoys niark 
the course which the pilots should keep. 
The ^me expedient is adopted in the 
river Elbe in Germany, the mouth of 
which presents nearly tlie same diffi- 
culties, # 

' > ■ ^ t 

Tlie rivefr upon the banks of which the 
european settlements in Bcngid arc situ- 
ated, it not the Gaines, and is therefore 
very improperly called by that name ; it 
is the river Hoogly, ’twdenaminated from 
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the small^idian village, which first contri*^ 
buted to reader it important. It taker its 
rise in the Ganges, and may thus be 
strictly considered as an inferior brancli 
of that river, the principal bed of which 
runs to .the eastward of the Hoogly, and 
empties itself into tlie sea by numerous 
mouths near Cj^a||g^. 

The Hoogly is extremely wide at its 
entrance : in ascending it, the land is not 
seen till we have advanced a considerable 
distance; the banks of the river -first ap> 
pear in sight at Cadjery . The distance 
between them at the end of the shallows 
is very great : indeed, when we arrive at 
this point, we are still in the main, and 
the pilots, who are stationed thero to take 
charge of the ships that aiirive, are pro- 
vided with vessels capable of encountering piiot -bn(>. 
the violence of a temp.»t and a heavy 
swell : they are stout brigs, and are cal- 
culated for every sort^if manoeuvre. The 
english company bad six of these ships 
on an old comtruction, and has added six 
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•others, built at Bqtabay. These last are 
sloops of sixteen guns, and im capable of 
serving on occasions as ships of war. Thus 
the English have twelve pilot-vessels ; and, 
before the war, the French and Dutch had 
one each. These vessels lie at anchor at 
the outer extremity of the shallows. As 
soon as they are perse ^pj,^ the ship that 
arrives fires a gun, and hangs out a flag at 
the head of her foretop-gallant mast,>wbcn 
one of them gets under way to meet her. 
If she proves to be only a small vessel, 
whose draught of water is not so consi- 
derable as to require nutch skill in bring- 
ing her in, one of the ^cers of the pilot- 
brig takes charge, of her, and the supe- 
rior returns to his station. But if it is a 
ship of such .burden as to demand the 
attetition of the. master-pilot^ he goes on 
board of lier himsdf, his brig sailing be- 
fore to point out the track and communi- 
cate the soundirigs# which is done in the 
day-time by fiag^ and in the night by 
l^hts. These precautions are all indis- 
pensable, And, though a multitude of ac- 
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ddcnts ate' prevented, they are not al- 
ways sufficient wholly to guard against 
them. The tides of the Ganges are pro- 
digiously rapid. The channels, which the 
stream of this river has formed^ in 
sand-banks at its mouth, are in some 
places not more than half a league wide. 
In entering theqa during the south-west ' 
monsoon, the force of the wind and tideto- 
getlicr will carry a vessel at the rate of six 
Icagu^ an hour; in this state a single 
false stroke of the helm will throw her 
too much to one side, and, by losing the 
exact direction of the channel, expose 
her to the greatest danger, often to the 
inevitable fate of being wrecked. With 
the north-east monsoon, on the other 


liand, the entrance of tlic river is more ^ 
tedious and more labori o^s^ but less 
gerous. As the mnd in this case is al- 
ways contrary, it is necessary in these 
channels to tack continually; of conse- 
quence, vessels sailing across can make but 
little way, and the tide carries them to 
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their destination. In executiof this ma- 
noeuvre little skill is required in the pilot; 
it is merely necttsary to pat about, when- 
ever the lead announces four £uhom and 
a jpalf of water. The depth of seven fa- 
thom denotes the middle of the channel. 
By continuing diis method from side to 
side, the object is fuisdty attaint without 
much risk. 

Our approach to Cjuljery* whic^ yn, 
the left bank of the river, may be known 
by a houK, standing on an eminence, 
^belonging to the'english’TOmpany, which 
keei)s a resident there. .From this place 
is seen the point called, from the nature of 
its shore, Mud-pmt, on the opposite bank. 
This point forms the southern extremity 
^of tlie . woods of Sondiy, famous for- the 
enormous size of the'^igers which are 
found there, and- with which ;they are 
filled. This species is the r(^al tiger, or 
tiger froperly so called, of Buffon. These 
animals are c tremely foRnidnl^ by their- 
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strengtKand activity. Some of them are 
as large as oxen. Their coat is variegated 
with stripes of reddish ycUow and blacky 
iftd is xvhitish under the belly# They arc 
so eager and ferocious in pursuit of tlicir 
prey, that they have been known to throw 
themselves into the water, aixl swim to 
attack boats 'on the river. 

It is customary in passing Cadjery to Tiger«< 
hire boats wfth oars to facilitate the princi- 
pal manceuvres necessary in proceeding 
up the river. Mine bcinjf a heavy ship, 1 
employed twelve of these, which accom- 
panied me as far as the roadstead oppo^ 
site those woods; where, while I was at 
anchor, they fastened themselves to my 
vessel behind, as if, in the sea phrase, 
they were in tow. So many boats pre- 
senting a considerable resistance to the 
tide, and acting witli violence upon my 
cable, the pilot ordered them to leave me, 
and to range themselves along the side of 
the* river; tffl, the current being abated, 
he should call them. 
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When they had repaired to this rrclr 
position, they unfortunately perceived on 
the shore a quantity of dty wood/ con- 
sisting of branches of dead trees. As 
this is an article of sale at Calcutta, they 
landed to cut some of it and load their 
boats. They were at the distance of 
about three hundred yards from the ves- 
sel, and had scarcely begun their work 
when we saw them running to the water- 
side with the strongest marks of terror. 
I’bis was not without cause, they were 
pursued by a tiger, die size of a com- 
mon calf: we saw it rush out trf-^the 
wood, and seize upon the hindmost of 
these men, whom it carried off in an 
instant, without meeting with the slight- 
est op^sition from the unfortunate being 
himself, or his compariions. The brother 
alone of the victim appeared afflicted at 
the event; and did not again leave his 
boat ; but die rest immediately returned to 
their employment on shore, pe^^adedthat 
the tiger was satisfied, and that there was 
now no danger: this is their general belief. 
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' Notwithstanding the superidrity which 
tiiese creatures possess over human bcinp 
by their strength, ferocity, and the arms 
with which nature has supplied them, a> 
certain instinct seems to tell them, that 
men hy their intellectual faculties are still 
more formidable than they: hence they 
avoid inhabited and cultivated places ; or 
if they sometimes visit them, it is only 
when compelled by hunger. In ascend- 
ing the river HooglyJ the village of goul- 
py i s the last settlement of the Indians on 
the rjg^ bank, and the. ’^gers ’seldom ai>* 
pear so far up. But between this place 
and the Clive-islands they are to nume- 
rous, that they are sometimes seen in 
troops on the banks. These islands have 
been lately brought into a state of im- 
provement for the cultivation of sugar. 
The clearing of the' ground was at- 
tended with the loss of a great num- 
ber of Indians, who were destroyed by 
these ferodous animals ; for, in cutting 
down the wood with which the face of 
the country was cover^, they were dis- 
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turbed in their retreats^ and rushed upon 
the labourers. What \vi}l appear extraor- 
dinary, these men never attempted to 
defend themselves, though their num- 
ber sometimes amounted to five hun- 
dred. They believed, that the tiger would 
be satisfied with carrying off one, and 
would then cease to appear: of conse- 
quence, whenever they perceived one 
approaclring, they ran off in disorder, 
cver^ one making the best of his way, 
and trusting to the swiftness of bis flight, 
leaving tlie slowest to be seized and car- 
ried oft'; after which ihpy returnoJto^hcir 
work. This scene was repeated every 
day without increasing the courage of 
the {Hacks; and these continual ravages 
would not have been attended with the 
destruction of one of these monsters, if 
they had not-^t last been opposed by a 
few europeans, who superintended the 
works, and were well armed. They have 
now wholly deserted these isl9^, which 
no longer afford them a retreaf,' and have 
settled on (be continent, and augmented 
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the number of those which infest the 
woods of Sondry. 

Continuing to ascend the river/ we ar- cangei. 
rive at Coulpy, or Port-Diantond, as it is 
called by the Englishi who have provided 
liere cmnors for their ships; these are 
large anchors fixed in the ground, to 
which their vessels are fastened with more 
security than by their proper mOorings. 

The engibh government has in this 
place port-officers, a large bakehouse, a 
shambles, and ho^itals for its marine. A 
market is held here, in which tlie crews of 
vessels may find in abundance every re- 
freshment which the country produces. 

Above this port the l)C(l of the river 
turns to the left, leaving* to the right a 
very dangerous sand-bank. At a short 
distance further is the mouth of a large 
river, lApt^pcrly called the Old Ganges. 

It is not till we pass^ the Confluence of 
these waters, Uiat the borders of the 
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Hoogly begin to be picturesque. Its 
mense width is here reduced to that of 
an ordinary large river, and affords tlie 
pleasant prospect of both banks, 

• 

. A little higher pn the right is Fulta, a 
dutch possession, accustomed formerly, 
in the prosperous days of that company, 
to receive ships of considerable burden j 
but reduced now to sb’low a , state, as to 
sec only a single galliot, sent annually to 
takb in . some bales of goods, prepared in 
the, settlement of Chmsura. This galliot is 
sometimes accoropahieddby a smaller ves-. 
scl; and this forms at present the whole 
extent of the dutch commerce in Ben. 
gal/ 

The establishment on shore consists of 
ttyo houses; ^ which one is an inn, 
built partly of bricks, and the other the 
residence of the commandant. This officer 
is a negro, charged by the coinplify with 
the care of displaying their flag on a tree, 
ij) the nnmner of a mast. This house is 
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Still less splendid than the jnn, for it is 
constructed entirely of straw. The Indian 
town however is very considerable, and 
has a bazar, which is well supplied. This 
small settlement resembles, in one point, 
all the colonies belonging tp the Dutch 
on the Ganges ; that of being the scene 
of tlie most unrestrained debauchery. Tins 
perfeedy suits the disposition of the sailors, 
who here recruit the number of unhappy 
females Uiat go to Port-Diamond to admi- 
nister to the pleasure of the englisli 
crews, which are numerous, to contribute 
to fill their hospitals,* and often to leave 
their lovers sad ^okens of remembrance 
during their life. 

My pilot having anchored neaf this 
village, I was desirous of going on shore 
to take a walk ; l^ut, as the current ^ras 
too strong for me to reliph the town, I 
landed in an adjacent meadow.- I'lic first 
thing ,diat met my view was a pangolin, 
which! pursued tor the entrance of its re- 
treat, when 1 made a stroke at.it widt my 
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sword, which broke between two of the 
scales. 

I then proceeded towards the village, 
passing through a very tliick wood^ scross 
which was a path about three feet wide. 

I was preceded by a pion, and followed 
by two boys, whom the, aircar of one of 
niy friends, who had expected my ar- 
rival, had sent to meet me. To my sur- 
prise the pion suddenly made a long leap, 
and ran off as fast as he could : I ad- 
vanced to learn the cause, and was equally 
terrified jyysdf on seeing an enormous 
serpent, that lay stretched across. the path 
in which I was walking. Its length was 
so inimcnse, |hat I could sec neither its 
head nof its tail^, which were concealed 
in tlic bushes. Its colour was brown; it 
crept very slowly along, and appeared to 
be of the si;<se of an feighteen-inch cable; 
that is to say, as nearly as I qpuld judge, 
about eighteen inches in circumference; 
I ibilowcd the example of my^-^dier, 
and| witbput affecting Or courage, which 
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would have been the more ill-timed, as 
my sword, at best but a sorry weapon in 
such extremity, was already brokcji, 
juni[)ed oyer tliis monster, and proceeded 
with a little more alertness than the usual 
pace. The two boys behind me, alarmed 
at seeing a pion fly, and even an euro- 
pean follow him with tolerable quickness, 
ran back, and did not rejoin me till the 
next day on board my vessel. 

After ascending some leagues higher on 
the river, we And on the right bank the 
anchoring ground of Maya^ur. This 
place was formialy to the French, what 
Fulta was to the Dutch: it was the road 
where such vessels of the french com- 
pany stopped, that were unable to pro- 
ceed to Chandernagore for want of llie 
necessary depth of water. This pladiUlso 
has undergone the sapte fate* as Fulta, in 
proportion as the aflaiis of France! have 
declined in this quarter. Jt is- at present 
even in a worse' condition than that vih 
lage; for it has jaow no ruropean bouses, 





and no flag ; a few huts and a miserable 
bazar scarcely bear testimony to its former 
existence. No traces rccal the idea of the 
commerce of this place difring the splen- 
dour of the french company : a striking 
exanjple of the vicissitudes of human in- 
stitutions ! Mayapour was a port of exten- 
sive trade ; and vesselsr'^of fifteen hundred 
tong burden frequented its road in great 
numbers, dispensing abundance and lux-^ 
iiry, when^ Port-Dian|ond did not as yet 
exist. At present, the latter is flourishing, 
wJiile the former is deserted, and offers 
nothing bu||its name to a'emind the travel- 
ler of its ancient opulence : the common 
destiny of all the french establishments, 
which a constant succession of advetse 
events has condemned to ofalgmn. 

after proceeding a few leagues 
above Mayapour, tljc gardens and sump-» 
tuous palaces, which meet the. eye, an- 
nounce our approach to the capital of thq 
East, the metropolis of the english empire 
ip Asia, and the finest col^my in the world* 
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The magnificence of the edifices, the luxu- 
ry which hasconvertedthebanksof the river 
into delightful gardens, and the costHness 
and elegance ot their decorations, all de- 
note tifeopulenceand power of the conquer- 
ors of ^ndia and the masters4)f the Gaines* 

The windings of 'this nver conceal in Ciicu««. 
some degree the town of Calcutta, whicfi 
we do not perceive till we are within a 
short distance of it. Fort-William, the 
finest fortress that exists out of Europe, 
presents itself immediately to the sight, 
which it astonisf^^ by |ts\g^| 9 dcur and 
the |pldMotit of the builcHhj^s, that arc 
seen above it| ramparts. The houses, 
whi<^ form tte first front of the lower to 
the end of^e glacis, are so many mag- 
nificeot palaces, some of them liaving a 
peristyle of four-andrtwenty pillars. All 
these structures; disposed in an irregular 
line tbroi^h a space of more than a 
league,^ . form an incoftceivably striking 
prospect, and give to the town a most 
noble and majestic 'appearance. 
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Calcutta is the only european settle- 
ment of any importance on this bank of 
the Ganges : the other nations have fixed 
upon the left side, while the English alone 
have preferred the right. Whatever were 
the causes of this preference, the situation 
is ill-chosen. The ground is not suffi- 
ciently raised above the level of the river^ 
and frequently, in the high tides, the 
esplanade which separates the citadel 
from tlic town, if not totally inundated, 
is at least covered with water in dilTerent 
parts so as to be impassable. 

The air of Calcutta is by nd mean? 
healthy, its position between the river and 
a large lake in its rear subjecting it to 
the inttuente of unwiiolcsmnc exhala- 
tions: but the ouropcan' Inhabitants re- 
medy this defect by living in tlie coun-^ 
try. There is however one inconvenience 
that cannot ^he remedied, which is the si- 
tuation of its port. . This stands exactly 
at the turn of two points, which augment 
the violence of the current in every state 
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of the tide. The bar is frequently here 
of sufficient strength to drive the vesscb 
from their moorings. The eurrents being 
Extremely violent, particularly in July 
and August, the time of the melting of 
the snow on the mountains in the inte- 
rior parts of the country, the lirst elVecI 
of the flood-tide at these periods is, not 
only to stop the course of the river, hut 
to surmount it with so mqch force as to 
require a rapid course of its own. Ikngal 
lies so low, that when thb sea, increased 
by these lorrents, rushes in this manner 
into the bed of the river, its violence is 
irresistible. I he ebb current, meeting a 
similar obstacle, has at first a tendency to 
raise itself, but the flood being impelled 
w'ith a superior force, gains the ascen- 
dency and passes over it. From tliis shock, 
results a very heavy and foaming surge, 
which the tide pushes before it witli a 
prodigious rapidity, to the imminent dan- 
ger of every boat that is not prudent enough 
to keep out of its way. 
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This bar has never its full effect, but orJ 
one side of the river at a time; and the 
mischief it occasions may be avoided by 
taking the side on which it is weakest, 
which may easily be perceived. Every 
salient angle in the windings of the river, 
presenting an obstacle to its progress, 
throws it towards the contrary bank, and 
it continues thus till repelled by another 
projection, which turns it again. The 
Indians flock to the borders of the river, 
impatient to wet themselves with the water, 
which they believe to be salutary, and 
which tliey sprinkle over their bodies with 
devotion, uttering as they do it exclama- 
tions of joy. 

Calcutta is situated so as to receive the 
whole force of the bar, which somefimes, 
and especially in the spring-tides, is very 
great. To render this anchorage as wretch- 
ed as {wssiblc, it is intersper^ witli nu- 
merous sand-banks, even opposite to the 
fort and the town. The necessary opefa- 
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lions of the port are tlius checked; and 
when the depth of the river is reduced 
by the ^bh, its course, obstructed by tliese 
impediments, increases in rapidity, and 
occasions innumerable accidents, suefi af 
destruction of boats, damage of vessels, lossi 
of anchors, &c, 

I was witness to an instonce of this sort, 
which put the whole anchorage into con- 
fusion. The parias, which are generally 
numerous, moor themselves above the cu- 
ropean ships, ^opposite the Black Town. 
They arc usually fastened together, and 
thus present to the current a long line 
of veskls, of which the dablcs act toge- 
ther. This practice is not unaccompanied 
with risk, but it prevents the vessels from 
yawing, that is, swinging from one side 
to the other, tracing an arc of a circle, 
of which the anchor is the centre, and 
the cable die radius. This motion ren^ 
ders the strain upon the cable unequal, 
often drags the anchor, and is the occa- 
sion, when any other vessel is within die 



exfent of the arc thus described, of very 
rious mischief. In this view tliereforef 
thei>racticc of fastening these vessels toge- 
ther is of advantage. But unfortunately, 
2 tt the time of which I speak, the cable 
of one of the parias, at the extremity of 
the line, parted, Jind the vessel immedi- 
ately fell athwart the horse of the next. 
Their cables are generally good, but their 
anchors are abominable : that of the se- 
cond jjaria gave way, and lwo'\vere thus 
adrift. 'Fhc rest followed in succession, 
and in a quarter of an hour they were all 
in disordcT, to the number of a hundred 
and lifty at least. In this condition they 
could make no oflcctual resistance to (he 
current, and were driven forcibly against 
the nearest european shij>s at anchor behind 
them. The crews of these ships encoun- 
tered them with hatchets, cutting and da- 
maging in every way such as lastened 
on them : the number however was too 
great ; tlic tide threw them athXvart h6rse 
of those that were moored, thus carrying 
away their bowsprits, while the anchors 
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find cables unequal to such an exertion; 
also gave way; The whole was now a 
scene of disorder : the ships mixed with 
the parias» and nothing was heard but the 
noise of masts and yards breaking. Some 
had the precaution to run aground, others 
continued to increase the confusion^ from 
which few succeeded in escaping entirely. 
The direction of the tide exempted such 
only as were out of the stream ; all the 
rest shared in the danger; Let the reader 
figure to himself nearly three hundred 
vessels turned suddenly adrift, endeavour- 
ing to grapple with each other, and car- 
ried away at the same tune by the cur- 
rent witli a rapidity that was sure to be 
the destruction of all such as should strike 
upon the sand-banhs ; let him add to this# 
the cries# oaths# imprecations# and blas- 
phemies of the crews of so many nations# 
speaking difierent languages# ilrirhout 
understanding each other, ancLhe will 
have a faint ^ idea of the scene that was 
then before me. Had {he vessels that 
were driven from their moorings ihroWB 
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out the anchors which they had still on 
board, they would all inevitably have 
been lost; but they liad the wisdom to 
retain them till they were clear of their 
companions ; and, as soon as they found 
themselves free, they anchored wherever 
they could till the return of the tide, or 
assistance should be sent from the port. 
I hapi^encd to be on board my vessel at 
llie beginning of tlic confusion. I was 
at anchor in the middle of the river, and 
nearly in the centxe of the harbour, in a 
situation in which I eoukl not possibly 
have avoided the general fate, had not a 
circumstance luckily determined me upon 
taking measures to withdraw from the 
peril, which I perceived approaching. A 
iatge cnglish ship, removing from the 
crowd, compelled me to the only step 
dial could possibly have saved me ; for it 
came towards roe with so much rapidity, 
that I had scarcely time to cut my cable 
with an axe, to prevent a rencontre that 
iniglu have prov^jd fata! to us both. I suffered 
iny vessel to drfft, without anchoring again 
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till I got below the citadeb to a distance of 
a mile and a half. Here I moored with 
two anchors^ and remained in safety till 
order was re-established at Calcutta, when 
I returned to my station. 

An accident of this kind is the most 
fortunate event that can happen for the 
officers of the port. They first sell, either 
of themselves# or by meins of theif Blacksi 
the anchors that may be wanted# and then 
take a declaration from each captain# spe- 
cifying those which he has lost# thqir 
weight and marks, a descriptioh of the 
ends of the cables which are fastened to 
them, tlic spot near which they may be 
cxj)ectcd to be found, and in short every 
particular that may assist in their recovery. 
This declaration is formally registered, and 
the captains hear no more of the matter. 

I lost five in the course of three weeks ; 
and I did not fail, as to flic first two, to 
make the declarations which were re- 
quiredi Each time I had no doubt, when I 
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left the office, that the anchor in question 
was as safe as if on board my vessel, and 
that I should certainly have it tlie moment 
I claimed it. After losing two, I thought 
I had a right to demand one, and I re- 
quested that the first might be raised, of- 
fering at the same time to pay the ex- 
penses. 

The person to, whom I addressed my- 
self was an ingenuous sort of personage, 
wlio plundered upon principle : he be- 
lieved, that to regulate his conduct by 
honour or honesty was merely to be a 
dupe, injuring himself witliout benefit to 
any one, for that others would continue to 
cheat if he did not. He accordingly laugh- 
ed at my simplicity, and politely advised 
me to think no more of my anchors. As 
the loss however was of importance to me, 
and it would require a large sum to re- 
place them, 1 was loath to take this ad- 
vice, and I redoubled my inquiries and 
complaints. 1 iiad to apply to the port- 
captain whose honesty was prover- 
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bial : he had amassed in this way a con- 
siderable fortune, and had since been 
seized with scruples as to the irregular 
proceedings of the officers of the port. 

His conscience did not urge liim to (he 
restitution of what he had acquired, but 
he wished to prevent others from doing 
the same. This was by no means agree- 
able to his colleagues, who, jealous of all 
interference in their concerns, paid little 
regard to the cbmmands of an aged cap- 
tain, whose physical and moral activity 
was very unequal to the task of watching 
over them ; and thus, with all iht ho- 
nesty of their chief, the subalterns were 
knaves. 

Mr. in the english manner, damn* 
ing his eyes and soul, swore that my anchors 
should be found and returned to me. The 
lirst part of his oath was accom|)lished ; 
but the second was dispersed by the winds, 
for 1 never saw my anchors ^tgain. He 
very obligingly gave me an order to be 
supplied with a sloop, divers Blacks, and 
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a marine officer, to enable nie to raise 
them myself. Witli this 1 returned in 
high spirits to the office of the port, where, 
after waiting half an hour, a person came 
to speak tij'me, who read the order twice 
over, and then carried it to a second, svho 
also read it and sent it to a third, who was 
busy, and answered eery well. It was 
not till an hour more, that, seeing me re- 
solved tp. wait, tips last took off his s[)ecr 
taclcs, and, approaching me, inquired my 
business. I told him that I had brought 
an order from Mr. T***, which would 
inform h’mi. Very well, said, he; and 
taking up the order, he put on his specta- 
cles, after wiping them for some time, 
read th<* paper twice, returned it to its 
place, repeated his very and turned 
his back upon me. 

I begged him tg givp directions on the 
subject, and iptprm me when I should be 
furnished jyithf the articles mentioned in 
the papery addpig, ffiat it was a matter of 
urgency, as iny vesse) was lying at single 
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anchor, and that I had not another on 
board. The fatal very U'dl wassail the an- 
swer I could obtain. The person to whom 
I had originally applied, and who had 
advised me to think no more of my an^ 
chors, now came in, and took up the or- 
der; after asking permission of the other, 
who replied by a slight inclination of the 
head and the two words he had used with 
me: it seemed indeed as if he knew no 
other. At last 1 was directed to call a^iiii 
the next day. 

I immediately provided myself with 
new anchors to insure the safety of my 
vessel : and, on the morrow, faithful to 
my appointment, I waited on Mr. 
xa'lt, who at this time did not utter a 
word. An apprenticed pilot told me, that 
he was sent to attend me. I left the 
ofticc without delay, and hastened to the 
sloop that was allotted me, with a diver 
and twenty Blacks. In passing my vessel, 

1 took also ten of the best of iny crew, 
and two boats of the country, which werx: 
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then in piy employ, which I manned 
with my own people, placing an officer 
in each. Arrived at the spot where I had 
lost my anchor, 1 endeavoured in vain by 
the assistance of the men belonging to the 
port to find them. Their awkwardness 
was so great, and appeared so unnatural, 
that I suspected some trick. I therefore 
ordered my officers in the boats to drag, 
pointing to the place near which I sup- 
posed one of the anchors to be sunk, and 
they found it at the first attempt. The 
diver was then sent to examine its situa- 
tion, and fasten to it a rope with a sliding 
knot; but he had scarcely reached the 
bottom, when the log-line which I had 
employed to drag with lost its hold. I 
now saw, that it had been privately or- 
dered, that 1 should not succeed. My 
men dragged again, and again found the 
anchor; but while I was preparing the 
slip-knot, the pilot, on pretence of assist- 
ing me, drew the log-line against the side 
of the sloop, and k broke, We were thus 
pbliged a thjrd time to, recommence the 
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attempt, and the diver made another friiiN 
less trial to fasten the rope ; at last he prc-- 
tended that the ahehor was sunk too deep 
in the mud, and said, that he was too 
much fatigued to dive any more. During 
these operations the flood^tide had been 
increasing, and it was now so strong, that 
it was necessary to suspend our efforts. The 
pilot agreed to leave the sloop at anchor 
on the spot, to serve as a mark in re- 
suming our attempts on the morrow : to 
which I consented. At^day-break how- 
ever I looked in wain for the sloop; it was 
no longer there. I hastened to the port- 
oflicers, and was told, that they were wholly 
ignorant what was become of it, and they 
pretended to* send in every direction to 
make intjuiries : a troifble they might have 
saved themaclves, for they knew perfectly 
well where it was. On the third day, they 
informed me, that the sloop was found, and 
they added to this information an account 
of the expenses which liad been incurred, 
and which must immediaiely be paid ; so- 
much a-day for the sloop, so much for 
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the pilot for so many days, so much for 
the Lascars ditto, so much for the diver 
ditto, so much for port-charges, so much 
for the furniture of the sloop, so much 
for the cable, which broke, so much for 
the anchor, which was lost in consequence, 
so much for the Blacks who recovered the 
vessel, so much for those who brought it 
back to the port, so much for repairing 
the damages it had - sustained ; in short, 
there was no end to the items, of which 
the sum total amounted to live hundred and 
sixty-seven sicca rupees. ' It was useless to 
dispute tliese charges; tlie business must 
be ended and the money paid. When I 
returned to the officer for the purpose, 
one of the clerks pointed with his pen to 
Mr. Vay-uell, who took it without saying 
a word, cast his eye over the bill, counted 
the rupees; saluted me with a very well, 
and dismissed me ; determined in my heart 
never to attempt the recovery of another 
anchor, though I should lose them by 
dozens. This instance was enough: I 
had lost in expenses more than the value 
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pf the anchor, which I had dragged for to 
no purpose, and was unable to recover ^ 

Any of the others. 

I complained loudly of this imposition; 
but was answered only by a shrug of the 
shoulders, and the cold consolation, It 
is a sad thing for you, but every body 
must live.*' In reality, foreign vessels 
never recover any thing which is lost in 
this anchorage. Some cnglish captains. In- 
deed, who arc favoured, may occasionally 
experience a belter treatment ; but these 
exceptions are few. The oHiccrs of the 
port seize the opportunity of low water to 
raise the anchors that have been lost, and 
they sell diem without scruple to whoever 
may want them. 

I hQi>c to be excused tliis slight sally of 
resentment, which the recollection of die 
injustice of whicli I have been the specta- 
tor and the victim has torn from me : I 
could not resist the impulse, nor abstain 
(xQtti the disclosure 'of such odious prac- 
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tices, diough at the risk of offending cer- 
tain individuals whom I have avoided 
naming. It is i\vi last time, however, 
that I shall cite any one before the tribu- 
nal of the reader 5 hereafter I shall leave 
to that of their own conscience those who, 
renouncing every sentiment of honour and'" 
hospitality, can employ the portion of au- 
thority with which they are intrusted, in 
robbing, at the distance of five thousand 
leagues from their country, the people 
whom they ought to protect. At the ex- 
tremity of Asia all Europeans are coun- 
trymen, or at least should consider them- 
selves as such. 

The citadel of Calcutta is an octagon, 
on the first plan of Vauban. "Five of the 
faces are regular, while the forms of the 
Other three, which front the river, are ac- 
cording to the fancy of the engineer, by 
whom the fortress was built. As no ap- 
proach is to be feared on this side, and the 
citadel can only be attacked by water, 
the river coming up to the glacis, it was 
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merely necessary to present to vessels 
making such attempt a superiority of 
fire, and to provide the means of disco- 
vering them at a distance, in order to dis- 
able them the moment tliey should arrive 
within cannon-shot. These purposes have 
b^en attained by giving the citadel towards 
the water the form of a large salient angle, 
the faces of which enfilade the course of 
the river. From these faces the guns con- 
tinue to bear upon the object, till it ap- 
proaches very near the capital : but then 
they are flanked on each side by a front 
parallel to the border of the river, which 
would fire with great effect on vessels ly- 
ing with tJieir broadsides opposite to it. 
This part is likewise defended by adjoining 
bastions and a counter-guard that covers 
them. The five regular fronts are on llie 
land-side ; the bastions have all very sali- 
ent orillons, behind which are rctiretl cir- 
cular flanks extremely spacious, and an 
inverse double flank at the height of the 
berme, in the same situation as the tenaille 
of Belidor. This double flank would be 
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an excellent defence, and would tlie bet- 
ter serve to retard the passage of the ditch, 
as from its form it cannot be enfiladed. 
The orillon preserves it ^om the eflect of 
ricochet-shot, and it is not to be seen from 
any parallel. The assailants must gain 
possession of the covered way, make strong 
lodgments there, and construct batteries of 
a superior force, before they can silence it, 
for it can only be cannonaded from the 
counterscarp. The berme opposite the 
curtain serves as a road to it, and contri- 
butes to the defence of the ditch, like a 
fiuisse-braie. The ditch is dry, iVith a di- 
nette in the middle, which receives the 
water of the Ganges by means of two 
sluices, that are commanded by the fort : 
the counterscarp and covered way are ex- 
cellent. From some air-holes which I 
saw in the ramparts, 1 suppose the master- 
gallefy to have been constructed behind 
the counter-forts of the revOtement. The 
glacis are mined, if I may judge from the 
gates or entrances to the galleries which I 
saw at the re-entring angles 5f the covered 
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way, on the side towards the country : every 
curtain is covered with a large lialt-moon, 
without flanks, or bonnet, or redoubt ; but 
the faces mount thirteen pieces of artillery 
each, thus giving to the defence of these 
ravelins a fire of six-and-twenty guns. The 
demi-bastions, which terminate the five 
regular fronts on each side, arc covered 
by a counter-guard, of which the faces, 
like the half-moons, are pierced with thir- 
teen embrasures. These counter-guards arc 
connected with ^vo redoubts, constructed 
ill the place of* anus of the adjacent re- 
entering angles: the whole is faced and 
palisadocd with earc, Is kept in admirable 
condition, and can make a vigorous de- 
fence against any army however formida- 
ble. The advanced works arc executed on 
an extensive scale, and the angles of the 
half-moons, being extremely acute, pro- 
ject a great way into the country, so as 
to be in view of each other beyond the 
flanked angle of the polygon, and take 
the trenches in the rear at an early period 
of the approaclj. 
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